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The Young American. A Civic Reader. By Harry Pratt Jupson, By J, WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M. 
LL.D., Head Professor of Political Science in the University of Chi- 16mo. 192 pages. Good print. Bound in cloth. 


cago. Price, 60 cents. 
This supplementary reader, in a style that will appeal to young people, describes the origin Westlake’s Literature is an entirely up-to-date book, which brings the 


and workings of our government, gives intere-ting accounts of stirring and momentous events in subject complete to January 1, 1898. 

our national history. and contains literary selections of a patriotic character. The numerous 

illustrations include five full-page colored pictures and two maps. Handy in size and plan, this little book has what is distinctly the most advanta- 

Selections from L’Homond’s Viri Rome, and Cornelius geous feature of a school book — # fis. It is exactly a “ school literature.” 
Nepos. Edited by Joun T. Bucuanan, Principal of Boys’ Classical | Comprehensive arrangement has enabled the author to bring within just 
High School, N. Y. City, and R. A. Minckwitz, Teacher of Latin and limits a teachable review of English and American Literature, from Chaucer 
Greek, Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. Price, 60 cents. to Rudyard Kipling, and from Cotton Mather to Mark Twain. 


Orderly development of the subject has led to convenient groupings for histor- 
ical, personal, and literary comparisons, and has drawn through the whole 
subject a thread of living interest which sets Westlake’s Literature entirely 
apart from and above the ordinary barebones compendiums. 


Maynard’s English Classic Series. Latest Numbrs. No 195- | Critical and judicious discrimination in proportion and in character of comment 


Modern Book-keeping, Single and Double Entry. By J L. 
MontGomery, Instructor in Book-keeping in the Columbia Grammar 
School, N. Y. City. 240 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 80 cents, 
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XXII, XXIV; No. 199, Plato’s Crito ; No. 200, Ouida’s A Dog of taste is always true. 

Flanders ; No. 201-202, Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite; No. 203, Inspiring in its method of study of authors and books, further quality is given 
Hawthorne's Snow-Image, The Great Stone Face, Little Daffydown- to the book by an appended series of several hundred selections in prose and 
dilly ; No. 204, Poe’s Gold Bug ; No. 205, Holmes’s Poems, Selected ; verse. These well illustrate the styles of various authors, and they cultivate 
No. 206-207 Kingsley’s Water- Babies ; No. 208, Hood’s Poems, the taste of the pu; il and supply his memery with happy inspiration for the 
Selected ; No. 209, Tennyson’s Palace of Art, and Other Poems; further delights of literary study. 

No. 210, Browning’s Saul, and Other Poems Mailing price, 12 cents 

a number, with discount on school orders. Send for catalogue. For particulars address 
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BARDEEN, Publisher, - ~ - Syracuse. N. Y. 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


{New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our Supplement | Complete Catalogues fur- 
containing Normal School | nished on receipt of ten 
Apparatus. | cents for postage. 


Unemployed Teachers 


and those wishing vacation work may secure 
an unusually des rable business engagement by 
addressing 


Cc. B. BEACH & CO., 


757 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
or Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ll. 


TEACHERS’ PILGRIMAGE, 
A restful and instructive tour of 70 days to 
ENGLAND, 


HOLLAND, 

BELGIUM, 

GERMANY, 
RHINE, TYROL, 


ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND, and FRANCE, under the per- 
sonal direction of A. De Potter, will leave New 
York on July Sth. Lectures on the History, Art, 


and Archaelogy of countries and places. Total 
inclusive cost, $415 Write for Teachers’ Pro- 
gramme, FREE. Also other tours. Est. 1879. 


A. DE POTTER, 1466 Broadway, N.Y. 


School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


For Sale, 
TERMS REDUCED, 


A College, delightfully located in one of the Western 
States, with a new building erected for the purpose 
on a four-acre campus, amply supplied with school 
furniture, chemical, philosophical,and physiological 
apparatus, maps, globes, etc. The College has a 
boarding department, with accommodations for an 
hundred boarding students, and is now in full opera- 
tion in all departments. During the first year the 
enrollment was 268 and this year it will reach 300 
students. The College is unsectarian. It 1s now 
owned by its President, who offers it for sale. 
Hence the purchaser will take his place, and can 
have possession at anytime. His salary, after pay- 
ing four professors and all current expenses, will 
amount to $1,800 for this year, and he gives assur- 
ance that this amount can be increased easily to 
$2,000 and even $3,000 per annum. 

All this property, with the good will of the Col- 
lege, will be sold for $6,000: $3,500 in advance, and 
the balance ina year or two. For full information 
apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 

165 Harvard street, Dorchester, Mass. 


P.8. None need apply who are not able and dis- 
posed to purchase, if the situation proves satisfac- 
tory. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL oF 
EpvucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE ur 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 


For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEw ENGLAND PusLisHinc Company, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances ] 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


clean, 
housekeepers will 
have no other in the 


Ils sweet and 
Careful 


(™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


%E JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
GiLLOTTS™ 


1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. : “ 
“ i me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil § ner.” 

does a well nnd quiekly. This last is of great importance for sc oo) ae. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and gr - _ 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am ae 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact Oo 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 


GILLOTT'S) 


Price, $3.50. [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 
Send for descriptive sieuaien. "Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


PERSONALLY- O U rR S 


CONDUCTED 


On April 1 the annual Spring vacation trip tendered the teachers of New England © 
and their friends will leave Boston for a tour of Philadelphia and 


WASHINGTON 


Tt ecial train will and will leave Union Station 
be semneied exclusively of Wagner Palace Cars via Fitchburg Railroad at 
6.10 P. M., stopping at principal intermediate stations between Boston and Troy, running 
to Philadelphia WITHOUT CHANGE OF CAR 


7 DAYS - ALL EXPENSES - $25 


For detailed Itineraries address GEO. 8. HOUGHTON, LAWRENCE SCHOOL, SOUTH Boston, 
or D. N. BELL, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 
J.R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass. Agent. GEO. W. BOYD, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


NL A. Washington---July. 


Take the Comfortable 


Monon Route 
FROM CHICAGO, 


Through Sleepers via Cincinnati 


AND 


The Historic Route of the B. & O. 


Write for booklet: Summer Resting Places on the Monon. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
232 Clark St., Chicago. 


FRANK J, REED, 


Gen. Pass. Agt. = = 
we 


A LIBERAL CASH PREMIUM 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


é 
FREE 
To teachers who will render us a small service. $ 
Send us your name and address and we 
will give you full particulars by mail. 
No expense to you, and almost no effort. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 4 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. é 


AND J 


SUVS 


New York. 


SCHOOL 3 Hast 14th St., 
Send for new Catalogue. 


SAUVEUR SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Lan- 
guages offers a tempting programme at 
Amherst College July 11-19. It is the 
twenty-third annual session. The faculty 


will consist of L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D., 
James H. Dillard, Wilhelm Bernhardt, 
Ph.D., J. P. Leotsakos, LL.D., William J. 
Rolfe, Litt. D., Arndld Werner-Spanhoofd, 
Mme. P. P. Myer, and nine other special- 
ists. 

The location is one of the most attractive 
in New England. Beauty of scenery and 
healthy conditions are nowhere better 
blended, while inexpensive excursions are 
numerous. For twenty-two years Dr. Sau- 
veur has been impressing himself upon 
American students through an effective 
method of teaching the reading, speaking, 
and listening to French and German. 
Professor Ff’. Bocher of Harvard University 
said this of a class whose work he wit- 
nessed. It is from a letter regarding the 
teacher :— 

“He succeeded in carrying along the 
pupils he had, fifteen of whom were only 
beginners, in six weeks so far in the lan- 
guage that I was able to speak to them in 
French for half an hour, and make them 
follow me. The instruction has b-en given 
wholly in French, not one English word 
having been spoken by him since the be- 
ginning. It was a pleasure to see the in- 
terest and attention of the class during the 
explanation, and the efforts the pupils 
themselves made to speak.” 

For the programme write to Dr. L. Sau- 
veur, 4613 Ellis avenue, Chicago. 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Harvard, the great American university, 
has offered complete summer courses for 
several years, and for the past two years it 
has been the largest summer school in the 


country. The beautiful dormitories are 
open to the students at a fabulously low 


price; the Foxcroft offers table board a la * 


carte at prices which enable students to 
fare comfortably at $3.50, and many get 
along for less. Every Saturday there are 
officially-conducted excursions covering in 
the season every point of historic and liter- 
ary interest in Boston, Cambridge, Somer- 
ville, Medford, Concord, Lexington, Salem, 
Plymouth, and the valleys of the Charles, 
Mystic, and Merrimac. 

There are courses in civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering, electrical engi- 
neering, mining and metallurgy, architec- 
ture, anatomy and physiology (as a prep- 
aration for medical schools), chemistry, 
geology, biology, general science, science 
for teachers. 

For full information address N. S. 
Shaler, dean, or M. Chamberlain, secre- 
tary, Cambridge, Mass. 


ANN ARBOR SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The University of Michigan, one of the 
largest and best universities in the coun- 
try, is to have a summer school at Ann 
Arbor July 6 to August 17, in which all of 
the library and laboratory equipment of 
the institution will be placed at the service 
of the students. Board is very low, and 
Ann Arbor is a charming summer home. 
There will be courses in all the leading 
academic studies, also in education, law. 
and engineering. The university faculty 
is interested in making the session pleas- 
ant, as well as profitable, to the students. 
For full particulars address E. A. Lyman, 
325 East Liberty street, Ann Arbor. Mich. 


Asheville, N. C., Aiken, S. C., Augusta, 
Ga. These delightful resorts are reached 
by the Southern railway. Perfect service 
in connection with Colonial and Federal 
expresses. Boston office, 228 Washington 
street. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
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Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
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AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


SONNET-TREASURE. 


BY ABBY 8. HINOCKLEY. 


These are my jewels; priceless heritage 
Of full melodious words surcharged with light 
From source serene. With clear-cut facets bright 
Of rhyme and measure jeweling the page. 


Great Shakespeare’s heart-beat throbs here; the stern 
age 
Of Puritan speaks with Milton’s might. 
‘air pictured prospects show from Wordsworth’s 


height, — 
Poet of pure delight, most calm and sage. 
Exquisite “Sonnets from the Portuguese” 
Reveal a woman’s heart in matchless song! 
Gentle Charles Turner pities the dumb throng 
Of driven cattle. Tenderest of pleas 
Makes for “‘Shot Swallow.” Not the least of these, 
Longfellow’s voice sounds the full lines along. 


A MARCH MEDLEY. 


BY ELLA GILBER1 (VES, 


Furious for ravin, famished from the hold, 
Mad for joy, a lion leaped upon the wold: 
Fast we fled before him, till a sudden bleat 
Laid constraint upon us—lo! a lambkin sweet. 
Never was a gracious mood more. acceptable to all 
sentient being than that of March 31. Both 
sea and sky were vividly blue and white capped; while 
steely fortresses held the wind for a time behind their 
The sunshine after rain had awakened a dor- 
Kiven the moist earth made little bub- 


hars. 
mant world. 
bling sounds of gladness. 

Out from their hiding places trooped the squirrels, 
gray and red; barking, squealing, chuckling, leaping 
from tree to treé, chattering gayly and making bird- 
like sounds. ‘These merry little creatures have fooled 
me more than once with their softer tones, which ally 
them to the birds, as do their swift, almost winged, 
motions and charming ways. Who can tell what 
aeons of associations with the fowls of the air may do 
forthem? ‘The flying squirrel is a token of evolution- 
ary possibilities. Already chickaree deposes the 
bluebird from the house in the elm, and with the taste 
and skill of the original owner feathers his nest. A 
lover of justice and of bluebirds could scarcely de- 
fend the present tenant; although it cannot be denied 
that he is simply carrying out a maxim which lay at 
the foundation of Noman law. As for modern juris- 
prudence, Bunny’s knowing wink intimates that the 
plea, “might makes right,” is not yet relegated to 
squirrels. He has a brave way of looking one in the 
eve with the air of a Solon, and it is not the first time 
in history that silence has savored of wisdom. To see 
him seed a pine cone disarms criticism. The blue- 
hirds, we fear, have a losing cause, at least in this lower 
court; there is always the aerial one of appeals.. We 
recall an impeachment of red-coat’s character by no 
less an authority than John Burroughs; but shall one 
who seruples not to swallow a raw egg for health’s 
sake and oft infirmities cast a stone at chickaree for 
a like piceadillo? 

I know a wood beloved of squirrels, and thither in 
lebruary and March days I have often resorted, to 
crack a nut with them, after a spiritual sort. But 
this is the opening day of the Symphony rehearsal; 


and with my season ticket, love’s sesame, I follow my 
tour-footed ushers into the great concert hall. Did 
the blue dome ever serve a worthier purpose than this 
of sounding-board to the spring ecstasy! Out in the 
open, from a tangle of low shrubs, the song sparrows 
are setting to music the budding twigs. Were there 
no other to listen, God would make audience for His 
birds. But there is a mortal “chiel amang ‘em takin’ 
notes.” 

O, artless sparrows! throwing in the air 

Your silver shuttles, interweaving fair, 

Melodious meshes, you are binding strong 

A fluttering heart within your web of song. 


O sacred sparrows! as you sing and flit, 
Illuminating words of Holy Writ, 

Your heavenly music doth my soul enthrall, 
And lift to Him who notes the sparrow’s fall. 

Do not think that the song sparrows are greeting 
spring for the first time. The hardy little pioneers 
have plucked at her gown and nipped at her nose and 
whistled in her ears and tried to hurry up her laggard 
emotions; but not until this morning have they 
melted the icicles at her heart to happy tears. Have 
they not reason to be jubilant over a bloodless victory? 
And what a troop are coming to share the spoils! On 
the edge of the wood a sudden jet of song sprays the 
ar. 

How, now, pretty ranger, 

Art a purple finch or stranger? 

Lost your score? Ah, what a pity! 
Much too brief your simple ditty. 
And your coat is really shabby, 
Quite as dull as Mistress Tabby. 
Young-one, are you? Not in feather 
For this most surprising weather? 
Tailors are most disappointing; 
Vocal chords must need anointing; 
Even birds get out of practice, 
Leave their notes, and quite a knack ‘tis 
To perform when nature bade you 
To keep silent, and has made you 
Without top-knot—O, I see! 

You're a veritable She, 


In a sheltered hollow where patches of snow linger 
and the pond is edged with thin ice, the sui filters 
the evergreens and the bare deciduous 
Something else falls as brightly and almost 
as softly as sunlight. It is the faintest possible bird- 
note, audible only to practiced ears; but it is the 

In half a minute, the bare 


through 


boughs. 


signal to the orchestra. 
boughs are threaded by glancing wings, and fifty 
Their rippling music 


juncos are reading the score, 
i close ny eyes and 


comes and goes in bright waves. 
au mountain brook dances through grassy hollows. 
Borne upon the current, distinct, yet harmonious, 1s 


another melody,—the vivacious, but exquisitely 
tender, warble of many golditinches. ‘Their smutty 
coats ragged with wind and weather, reveal the 


prince’s garb beneath in all stages of disclosure. One 
little fellow has thrown off disguise, and sports his 
summer black and gold. The junco thinks it distine- 
tion enough to show the white feather in his tail, and 
or winter a leaden head and 
throat. The pretty flesh-colored bill seems made for 
music, and bears for On 
many a mountain in the old Granite state have L seen 
black chippie fling down his silver notes from some 
lofty tree-top; but seldom have L seen him prosily 


summer cowl covers 


me no other association. 


feeding. 

I cannot say as much of the beautiful fox sparrow, 
whose obligato solo soars above this orchestral music; 
the humdrum part of life he does not put in the back- 
ground. While one artist is mounting to heaven with 
his voice, many of his kind are rustling the oak leaves 
that carpet this glade, searching for food, as diligently 
as if life were not “one grand, sweet song.” The 
pretty fox sparrows! I am glad to catch them in any 
act, since they rarely visit these parts and are likely to 
pass through unnoted, on the skirts of the day. 
They do not put up at the chief inns, and if the news- 


papers announce their arrival, fortunate the reporter 
that obtains an interview. ‘To-day they are in court 
costume; “foxy” indeed, with a brave show of red on 
cheeks and tail, and a spotted breast that might put a 
thrush to shame. But the song! grosbeak, purple 
finch, and thrush may each have had a hand in teach- 
ing the first fox-sparrow how to sing; but the days of 
his pupilage are ended and he is now a master 
musician, with a method and a repertoire all his own. 
If we could but stay his flight to the northward!— 
Would we? 

The bird obeys divine behest— 

The goading spirit of unrest: 

Thou, too, O winged soul, shalt heed 

The inward voice, and Homeward speed. 


THE GRADE TEACHERS’ REBELLION. 


Miss Contract had long been resolved upon taking 
an important step in reference to her school work. 
With the spring term she felt that the time had come 
to carry our her plan. This was nothing less than to 
call the teachers together after school to counsel ‘as 
to the means to rid themselves of the burden which 
under the name of “Art Education’ had been laid 
upon their weary backs nearly two years before. 
With Miss Contract, to resolve was to do, and there- 
fore during the first day of the new term all the 
teachers in the building received a note asking them 
to meet her for consultation at the close of school. 

Promptly at the hour named the little band as- 
sembled in Miss Contract’s classroom. As she looked 
around upon the group of her fellow workers she 
hesitated, realizing the magnitude of her under- 
taking. But it was contrary to her habit to hesitate 
long, and ina few clear sentences she set forth her 
purpose. [ler plans were well made. She had 
formulated a request addressed to the school board, 
which she read to the teachers:— 

“We, the undersigned, teachers in the public schools 
of —--——, do hereby petition the honorable board of 
school directors to eliminate from the curriculum that 
branch of study now pursued under the name of art edu- 
cation, with the understanding that the above term in- 
cludes any and all so-called form study and drawing.” 

This was greeted with many exclamations of ap- 
proval, 

“Do you suppose it will sueceed?” asked one a 
little timidly after all had signed their names to the 
formidable document. 

“Of course it will,” answered Miss Contract, with 
emphasis. This petition can be circulated quietly 
among the teachers, and even those who are willing 
to teach the subject will sign it because the others do.” 

“Many will be glad not to have those meetings to 
attend,—they’re a great annoyance every month,” 
said little Miss Crass, “and I don’t get so very much 
from them either. I think the matter isn’t explained 
very clearly.” 

“But vou can't expect Mrs, Broad to do everything 
in an hour.” retorted Miss La Zay, ‘and there are 
limitations other than those of time—” But she 
paused, meeting a look of reproof from Miss Contract. 

“Is is a subject of daily discouragement with me,” 
continued Miss Crass, unmoved. “Now at the meet- 
ing last month I thought [ understood exactly what 
was wanted for at least one lesson, and when Mrs. 
Broad came to my room, [ showed her the papers 
with a good deal of pride. But everything was 
"Twas about views, and I'd mixed them all 


wrong. 
Mrs. Broad said it was 


up in the very worst way. 
like ‘pied’ type. 1 felt ashamed.” 

“The worst of it is, when we make mistakes it is 
the children who are harmed,” said Miss Ladlove. “I 
had te repeat a lesson three times last month in order 
to correct with everyone the effect of a mistake Vad 
made myself.” 

“T will not do that.” said Miss Rutter;, “I give the 
lessons just as Mrs. Broad plans them, and as well as 
I can, according to my lights. If the children under- 
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stand, all well and good—it’s more than I do, many 
times— and if they don’t, I know it must be due to 
the directions I have received. Mrs. Broad’s outlines 
are very meagre, anyway.” 

“Do you expect her to write a book for you every 
month,” demanded Miss La Zay. “For my part, | 
don’t see how she manages to plan these lessons, with 
all the other demands upon her.” 

“I hope you will not think I am backing down,” 
began Miss Childly, hesitatingly, “but I shall be very 
unhappy if the petition is granted.” 

Miss Contract’s keen gray eyes turned critically, 
but not unkindly, to the little primary teacher. ‘Miss 
Childly’s name shall be removed, unless she is sure 
she wishes it to remain. But, Miss Childly, will you 
please explain to us your reasons?” 

What is harder than to stand up for an unpopular 
measure in a company of one’s daily associates! 

Miss Childly’s pretty face flushed painfully, but 
she answered bravely, “Perhaps it is different with 
the other teachers, but you know I have only the 
babies, and this work means so much to them and 
for them. They gain so much from the study. 
‘}here is everything in it for them, employment for 
ihe hand, and satisfying of the desire to do something 
and to make something that every child has, a beauti- 
jul stimulation to the imagination, and, truly, I 
think it really is just as Mrs. Broad said at our last 
meeting,—through this work we find the child him- 
self, by this the child expresses his thought and his 
part as in no other way, and with this it is possible 
to touch his higher nature, to awaken his purest 
thought, to appeal to his love of the beautiful, and 
to give scope to the best activities of hand and mind 
and soul.” 

In the silence that followed, each one, feeling al- 
most as if she had been reproached for cowardice, re- 
called similar words from Mrs. Broad, and with the 
recollection came back again the feeling of faith and 
worth, and strength and enthusiasm with which she 
always inspired them. Faith in the work, the cer- 
tainty of its worth to the children, the strength to 
overcome all difliculties, the desire to fit themselves 
more fully, and the enthusiasm necessary to inspire 
their classes—all these were the teachers’ possessions 
when under the spell of the beautiful spirit so clearly 
expressed by Mrs. Broad. Ween, alert, finely trained, 
in thought and judgment helpful, sympathetic, in- 
spiring, loving, and lovable, Mrs. Broad exerted an 
influence over her teachers that they had not realized 
until this crisis came. 

There were three other teachers of the same grade 
as Miss Childly. “I believe Vd a little rather not 
give it up, too,” said one of these, slowly. “To tell 
the truth, | think I wouldn’t quite know what to do 
with my babies without it.” 

“T dare say youll laugh at me, said another in a 
shame-faced way, “I was so eager to sign that peti- 
tion, but, after all, | believe Vd rather things would 
go on just as they are. You may take my name off.” 

“Suppose,” suggested Miss Contract, who has lis- 
tened thoughtfully, “suppose we alter the wording so 
that the change shall affect only those teachers above 
the first primary grade.” Several readily assented, 
but the spirit of inquiry once aroused, no proposition 
was likely to pass unchallenged. 

“This work is something more than play for the 
said Miss Ladlove, gravely; “if itis worth 
anything at all, it is worth carrying through the 
If it will do all that we believed a few min- 
ites ago, when Miss Childly was speaking, it is as 


babies.” 
grades. 


necessary for the boys as for the babies.” 

“If we could really do all that Mrs. Broad makes 
us feel that we can do, I wouldn’t say a word,” said 
Miss Botania; “but alone before a class one’s absorbed 
enthusiasm for art is apt to wither if it has no subsoil of 
knowledge to nourish the roots and no kindly prop of 
experience to sustain the wavering sapling. Now, 
something in Mrs. Broad’s last talk did appeal 
strongly tome, She spoke so earnestly of the help the 
drawing might be in our nature study 
tion, and the art idea 


about selec- 
and I thought T understood 
her perfectly, but when I came before my class I 
found my bud of promise blighted. I had nothing 
definite to present. I suppose the trouble was I had 
not a clear conception of the art idea.” 

“I really cannot see how one who is not an artist, 


who doesn’t know anything about art, can be ex- 
pected to teach art.” said Miss Contract, with just a 
little tartness. 

It was so seldom that Miss Contract’s self-control 
permitted her to speak impatiently that her com- 
panions were surprised. Miss La Zay’s teazing 
propensities and her natural love of opposition ex- 
pressed themselves in the question: “Do you not teach 
literature in your grade, Miss Contract?” 

“Yes, but what has that to do with this subject ?” 

“Perhaps not anything, only I was wondering if you 
write poetry.” 

Miss Contract’s momentary annoyance had passed 
away, 

“No, | don’t. And my last volume of classical es- 
says has so far failed of acceptance. I see what you 
mean, Miss La Zay, and I admit the parallel. But in 
the subject of literature one teaches matters of con- 
struction and other syntactical relations, and relies 
upon good examples drawn from existing literature. 
One isn’t expected to compose the examples. But fol- 
lowing out the same thought, dosen’t it seem as if in 
this art subject we ought to have something from 
which we could learn the principles that are teachable 
as principles, and which would give us examples that 
illustrate the application of those principles? We 
expect this in literature.” 


JACOB TOME, 


“Oh, that would mean just so much more study for 
us,” exclaimed Miss Rutter. 

“If Teould get from my boys and girls the good 
work that Mrs. Broad does when she comes and takes 
my ¢lass, Pd be willing to sit up nights to prepare for 
the lessons.” This last remark was from Miss La 
Zay, and all smiled sympathetically, except Miss 
Contract, whose eves burned with excitement. 

“Wait a moment,” she said, in her perfectly 
modulated voice; “let us face the situation fairly. 
If we put what Miss La Zay has just said with the re- 
marks of Miss Botania and Miss Ladlove, and sub- 
scribe to it all, we are forced to admit that failures in 
the work arise, not from any lack of worth, or need 
or value of the work itself, nor from any lack of power 
of the children to respond to the appeal to whichever 
faculty it may be made, and often not from any lack 
of interest and enthusiasm on the part of the teacher; 
hut simply and solely for the reason that we ourselves 
have no well-grounded knowledge of the subject, 
no ever-present source from which we may gain that 
knowledge, or which will sustain the enthusiasm that 
Mrs. Broad never fails to inspire. Am I right?” 
Murmurs of assent and approval. 

“If you wilh bear with me a few minutes longer,” 
continued Miss Contract, “I would like to tell you 
just how this matter now looks to me. I think it is 
due to myself that I should after calling you together 
in thisway. I have been teaching a good many years, 


more than I’d care to have published in the county 
paper. As a student I never had any training in 
drawing and have never known anything about art. 
There was no such requirement for any one in the 
teaching force until recently. I confess it was with 
a poor grace that I submitted to its introduction here 
and the visits of the supervisor. And I am willing to 
admit that if Mrs. Broad had been.any other than just 
what she is, there would have been war to the knife 
between us. But she was so sweet and sunny, so 
helpful and encouraging, and so evidently sincere in 
her belief that art education is to revolutionize the 
world, that I’ve really tried to understand and re- 
member all that she tells us. But I have made very 
little headway.” 

Miss Contract paused. “Same here,” laconically 
observed Miss La Zay. The others smiled, but 
motioned Miss Contract to proceed. 

“| think I begin to see where the trouble is, and: 
perhaps some of you will agree with me. We have 
no preparation for this work, as we have for the other 
studies, and we do not secure from the- teachers’ 
classes or supervisor's visits the help that will enable 
us to grasp the subject matter with sufficient clear- 
ness to present it to our classes as we would like. We 
come from Mrs. Broad’s classes, tingling with en- 
thusiasm; but when we stand before our classes what 
have we? The children, eager, anxious, expectant, 
the few scattered, isolated ‘bits’ of Mrs. Broad’s talk 
that our memories retain,—and blank paper!” Miss 
Contract paused again. 

“That’s just the point,” said Miss Ladlove. “I do 
think we realize much of all there is involved in this 
work, but we simply can’t remember everything in 
so short a time. Many of the terms used are new to 
me. At first I tried to make notes, so as to fix their 
meaning and use, but I found that if I did that, I lost 
ihe thought. More than that, | can’t show the chil- 
dren how to make a basket look like a basket and not 
like a wash-boiler painted in stripes.” 

“Those are small things compared with my trials,” 
observed Miss La Zay. “You know Mrs. Broad asked 
us to try drawing from the pose, and I did. I wish 
vou could see the results. [ chose a pretty child with 
lovely curly hair, and placed her with her back. to 
the class, according to directions, and everyone of 
those miserable infants made her curls look like pine 
shavings. 1 secretly tried the thing myself, for I did 
want to help them, but mine wasn’t much better. 1 
had a vague remembrance that Mrs. Broad drew a few 
curved lines and it looked like hair; but I couldn’t do 
it, and not a blessed thing did I have to show those 
youngsters except some photographs that they 
couldm’t by any possibility have translated into pen- 
cil work.” 

A look of pleasure came into Miss Contract’s eyes. 
and all smiled at Miss La Zay’s outburst. But one of 
the fourth grade teachers was waiting to speak. 
“Why couldn’t we ask Mrs. Broad to draw for us 
every time she comes to our rooms?” 

Miss La Zay made a gesture of impatience, “And 
how many drawings do you suppose you would get in 
that way? How many visits do you have from Mrs. 
Broad in a year?” 

“She came to my room five times last year, which 
seemed very little, but Iam sure she did all she could 
forme. Of course, we must remember that there are 
250 of us teachers outside the high school.” 

“ven if it were possible for her to come five time 
in the year,” said Miss Childly, “I don’t want her te 
draw for me. Pd far rather have her tell me how | 
can improve my way of giving the lessons, either by 
suggestions on my exercise, or by taking the class 
herself.” 

‘Well, it wouldn't do, anyway,” protested Miss La 
Zay stoutly. “If she drew on the board, it wouldn't 
help the children very much, as that is so different 
from pencil drawing. If she drew on paper, it would 
take all the time of the drawing period to pass it 
about the class; and Johnnie Jones is going to find no 
end of fault because Sammie Smith keeps it too long. 
1 want something that each child can have, just as 
each has an arithmetic or a reading book. Some- 
thing to interest and help and inspire him, to show 
him how to make his drawings expréss the character 
of the objects drawn and his thought of them—mark 
how eloquent I am becoming!” and Miss La Zay 
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broke down and laughed with the rest at her own 
earnestness. 

“T want all that and still more,” said Miss Ladlove. 
“I want something for myself, too, something that I 
can study, something that will guide me in my work, 
something that will do what was suggested in the 
verse I read this morning,—‘Now, therefore go, and 
I-will be with thy mouth and tell thee what thou 
shalt say.’ ” 

“Then it seems,” said Miss Contract, speaking very 
slowly, and as if half to herself, “that instead of wish- 
ing to be rid of the work, we only want more help to 
enable us to teach it better,—helps for ourselves, and 
examples of good rendering to give the children.” 

“That’s it, that’s just exactly what I meant to say 
when I said we wanted help to make things look like 
things,” interrupted Miss La Zay. 

“T don’t need to know anything about rendering, 
though I suppose it would help the higher teachers. 
We have only outline drawing in our grade,” said Miss 
now, a second grade teacher. 

“Ambitious young woman!” murmured Miss La 
Zay. “I suppose your children can read words of two 
and three syllables now, can’t they, Miss Enow?” 

“Two,” answered Miss Enow, wondering a little, as 
people ususally did, as to where Miss La Zay’s ques- 
tion might lead her. “They have had but a few 
words with three syllables, such as invention and in- 
terest.” 

“You must find it rather restrictive in your own 
reading,” observed her tormentor serenely, looking 
dreamily off into the distance beyond Miss Enow. 

“Do you mean to intimate,” cried Miss Know, 
flushing, “that [| can read only words of two and 
three syllables?” 

“Of course not,” interposed Miss Childly, sooth- 
ingly, “you know Miss La Zay was not serious. And 
I really think that none of us would be content to 
limit our own attainments to that which is to be 
taught in our grades. For instance, suppose | know 
no more of history than the little historical stories 
I tell my babies.” 

“T want to know more than I am to teach of any 
subject,” said Miss Ladlove, ‘‘and this is all so un- 
familiar that I need helps, not only as to the subject 
for a given lesson, but also as to the order of 
unfolding the subject, the proper scheme to be 
observed. ” 

“Could we get any further help froin Mrs. Broad, 
do you think?” asked Miss Crass. 

**Further help’ always,” answered Miss Contract, 
pleasantly. “You know she never slights us in any 
way; but I think hardly help in the directions we have 
inentioned. It doesn’t seem to me to be within the 
range of human possibilities for her to do more than 
she is now doing. And from all that has been said I 
um sure we all agree that what we need must be 
vained by our own study, and by the possession of ex- 
amples to show the children; although we could 
hardly spare what she is now doing for us. 1 think, 
too, that we all acknowledge that we don’t want to 
vive up the study.” 

“Then shall we destroy the petition?” questioned 
Miss Childly. 

“Suppose we leave the names just as they are and 
draw up a petition to the school board to assist Mrs, 
iroad by providing more materials, an ample supply 
of suggestions, directions, and illustrations for the 
teachers and an abundance of artistic examples for 
the children, thereby enabling her to concentrate her 
‘forts upon giving us a true insight into the work, 
and above all showing us how to interpret it to the 
children.” 

“Mrs. Broad would head that petition with her own 
name.” said Miss Childly delightedly. 

“T feel sure we can secure the signatures of at least 
iwo-thirds of the number of teachers,” said Miss Con- 
tract. “and that our request will be granted.” 

As they rose to leave the classroom Miss La Lar 
asked demurely, “Do you think the object for which 
vou called us together has been accomplished, Miss 
(ontraet 

There was no resisting Miss La Zay’s mischievous 
tone, and all laughed heartily. But after a minute 
Miss Contract answered seriously, “Yes, T do. | 
wanted to be relieved of the burden of this work, and 
if we sueceed in obtaining these helps, it will be no 


longer a burden, but a pleasure, and a help in all the 
other studies.” 

“And think of the delight to the children!” added 
Miss Ladlove. 

And so ended the grade teachers’ rebellion. 


CORRELATION OF THE FIFTEEN. 

The famous report of the Committee of Fifteen 
mentions four phases of correlation:— ; 

1. Correlation for the purpose of securing a logical 
order of topies and branches. 

2. Correlation to obtain a svmmetrical whole of 
studies in the world of human learning. 

3. Correlation to produce psychological symmetry. 

f. Correlation to give insight into the world and 
command over its resources—to prepare for entering 
upon the duties of civilized life. 

The committee emphasizes the fourth phase of cor- 
relation, believing the objective. or practical, basis 
for correlation is preferable to the subjective. or psy- 


chological, basis. 


BUDS. 
BY W. W. BAILEY. 
It is the season of buds. Sometimes I become 


weary of the slow processes of nature and make an at- 
tempt to hurry matters. At present T have estab- 
lished a sort of finishing school in a sunny window, 
where voung buds are, as it were, “brought out.” 1 
have a perfect Danae shower of Vorsythia,—the 
golden blossoms area glory and a delight. Then, 
what can be more joyous than to watch the magnolia 
throw off its furry cap, and put forth its peach- 
colored, shell-like petals! The seales are the sur- 
viving stipules on last vear’s leaves. Very different 
things are so adapted. In the lilac it is the blade 
that is reduced: in the horse-chestnut, the petiole. 

The latter, by the way, is one of the prettiest of 
buds. all gummy with water-proof varnish without, 
and cosily wrapped within with wool. And then, its 
dainty folded fingers: how they appeal to one! This 
vear we have even forced cherry and apple buds into 
hloem and ean “defy the winds of March.” 

One of the most beautiful things to force is the 
Balm o’ Gilead. Tt needs only the very slightest per- 
suasion of water and warmth. <A drop or two of am- 
monia may help it. Then some morning we will see 
the long delicate tassels, like the “tresses of a dryad,” 
drooping over our table. An ineffable odor pervades 
them: the verv health of spring. 

We have foreed, too, the maiden-wreath spiraea. 
But prettier far than this is the Solomon’s seal, with 
its green and white pendant bells. In| New York 
streets at Faster time one often sees the lilae in 
hloom. This. forced. So mav be the ex- 
quisite Japan quince and even the Deutzia. 

A bud is in itself a mystery. Tts development and 
eventual unfolding almost a_ revelation. There 
is surely no one “with soul so dead” that he is not 
stirred by the vernal awakening. The baby leaf. the 
nascent flower. the morning robin eall: these are 
among the jovs of life. and the hopes that survive 
Thev are of the kingdom of Heaven! 


too. 1s 


sorrow. 


STUDY OF ENOCH ARDEN. 
MUNGER. 


BY I. M. 


nine lines form the scenic background 
There is no 


The first 
before which the drama is to be enacted. 
inmeaning word in it, but upon it is rung every 
change in the development of the plot. Observe the 
concise and faithful description of the seaport. Is 
the children’s play skillfully portraved? Tow 
it foreshadow their later 
Trv to realize the joy. the sorrow, the gravity of the 
What features 

this 


does 


the real drama of years? 


seene in which Philip reads his doom. 


contribute to the dramatic force of scene? 
What simple words show the strength of Philip's 
well as Tennyson’s power to compress 


Does this simplicity 


emotions, as 
great meaning into few words? 


and restraint in the use of language harmonize with 
the characters depicted? What is the artistic effect 
of the contrasts in this stanza? 

Does Enoch’s “ocean spoil in ocean-smelling osier” 
harmonize with the directness of language thus far 
observed? Is such a fear of God as Enoch possessed 
common among For further study of 
‘Tennyson’s sailors, see “Revenge,” “The Sailor Boy,” 
“The Voyage,” and “Ulysses.” Notice the heighten- 
ing of dramatic effect by the frequent change of con- 
struction in lines, beginning “So now that shadow.” 
The generous use of parenthesis is noticeable in 
Tennyson’s writings. Is the description of Enoch’s 
last days at home probably a faithful one? What 
prophetic utterance of Annie’s prepares the reader in 
a measure for what is to Ilow does the 
Puritan faith show itself in lines beginning “After a 
lingering’? Notice how the change movement 
emphasizes the thought. How does Philip's charaec- 
Is the use of super- 


sailors? 


come? 


ter compare with that of Enoch? 
natural helps such as Annie employs characteristic 
of the class of people to which she belongs? Is it 
quite natural that her new surroundings should 
wholly quench the “mysterious instinet’’? 

“And where was Enoch?” This word picture is 
said to describe adequately the voyage in question. 
Next to his own English landscapes, ‘Tennyson loves 
the sea, but he seldom strays far from the coast. 
What change do you now observe in the language? 
Ix it more or less simple? Is the imagery more or 
less complicated? Try to realize the separate pic- 
tures, and the picturesque phraseology, the colors and 
sounds in this and the following passage, “The moun- 
tain wooded to the peak.” Does the introduction of 
this tropic scene which “accumulates everything that 
can be said about it” distract the attention from the 
siinple sailor life? Does it destroy the simplicity of 
the tale? Does it leave on the mind a misty vague- 
and Compare with the simple 
scene which follows. Tlow does the language differ? 
What kind of thought or subjeets, then, demand 
ornate treatment; what, undecorated treatment? 


Hess fascination 


“The blaze upon the waters to the east: 
The blaze upon his island overhead,” 


ete, The repetition illustrates a favorite method of 
Tennyson's for prolonging or heightening an emo- 
tion, or for emphasizing the effect of monotony. 
Numerous examples may be found in the “fdylls.” 
“He heard the pealing of the parish bells,” not an 
unusual device in literature. See “Jane Eyre,” and 
“Avimer’s Field.” The unity of thought and inter- 
est are also sustained by this device. “On the nigh- 
example of a landscape composed 
to reflect: the mood of the ‘Tennyson's 
poetry is full of this kind of description. lor other 
examples, see “Mariana in’ the South,” “The Lotos 
The landscape towards the end 


naked tree” ete., 


spectator. 


Eaters,” “Oenone.” 
of Shellev’s “Alastor” echoes the progress of the 
thought. 

(Juery: svinpathize with 
Modern Ruskin, “invest 
with characteristics which do not belong to it, but 
This projection of the 


man 
nature 


Does 


poets,” 


hature 
Says Mr. 
rather to sentient being.” 
mood into landscape he calls the “pathetic fallacy.” 
The poetry of the early part of this century is rich in 
description of this sort. 

Observe the groupings and dramatic features of the 
last scenes, Compare Knoch’s return with Crabbe’s 
“Parting Hour.” 
desolation in the lines beginning “Now when the 

What feeling prompts Enoch in his 
Does he die a miserable man, or does 
he both 
and 


Not the passion and awful sense of 


dead man.” ete. 
renunelation 

he conquer fate, like all eple heroes 7 Is 
masterful and helpless? Compare Enoch 
Philip in quality of mind and modes of action, Do 
we admire both Which triumphs more, 
Philip with his wife, or Enoch, knowing his power, 
and dving in solitude to save the woman he loved? 
Is the at- 


preserved 


men? 


Does the costly funeral seen a mockery? 
seaside hamlet 
throughout the Note the 
similes, they are taken from the same level of life as 


mosphere of a remote 


poem naturalness of 
the incidents. 

Strip this poem of its decoration, and it reads thus: 
\ fish pedler 


in himself 


not inherently an interesting character 
marries, becomes unfortunate, is absent 
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some vears in a foreign land, returns to find his wife 
married to his rival. How has Tennyson contrived 
to throw such a glamor over these prosaic facts. Has 
he pictured the real sailor as he is, or the exceptional 
Has he abstracted the mind from reality by 
accessories ? 


sailor? 
his brilliant imagery and 
Would the ordinary fisherman think and act as did 
Enoch? Is the note true or false? Is there any- 
thing approaching the melodramatic the in- 


roree 
gorge ous 


cidents or emotions? 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

Study Wordsworth’s ‘“Michael.”» Compare with 
“Enoch Arden” for truthfulness of characterization. 
How do the two poems compare as to style, number 
of exceptional incidents, dramatic features, move- 
ment, number of characteristic groupings? Which 
is the more dramatic, which the more faithful por- 
traiture? Is there radical development of character 
in these two poems, or merely the unfolding of quali- 
Is Knoch’s growth the result 
As an example of Tenny- 


ties already present? 
of action or resistance? 
son's undecorated art. study the “Northern Farmer.” 
Hie here describes a real type of real men. “Ulysses” 
and *Tithonus” illustrate the reserve and dignity of 
his best manner. “In sharpness of outline, sim- 
plicity of inotive, and perfection of phrasing they 
mark his power at its highest.”°—(Dixon’s Primer.) 
In contrast to the restraint of these poems read the 
following imore decorative poems: “Recollections of 
Arabian Nights.” “Mariana in the Moated Grange,” 
“The Lady of Shallott.” Compare with these Keats’ 
“Lamia.” 

Topics for discussion: ‘‘ Is Tennyson a Plagiarist?” Read 
A. Procter’s ‘Homeward Bound.” See also Literary World, 
Vol. 14, pages 291, 272, 327. Tennyson's Bible allusions ; 
His use of the supernatural; Accuracy of painting; Corre- 
spondence between sound and idea; His power to observe and 
register the minutest aspects of nature; His religion. 

sooks of reference: S. A. Brooke’s * Tennyson: His Art 
and Relation to Modern Art’; W. M. Dixon's ‘* Primer of 
Tennyson”; Van Dyke's * Poetry of Tennyson.” Several 
chapters of Van Dyke's book appeared in magazine form as 
follows: ** The Bible in Tennyson,” Century Magazine, Vol. 
1G, August, 1889; **Tennyson’s First Flight,” Scribner's Maga- 
zine, 880, Vol. 6; "Tennyson end Milton,” Presbyterian Re- 
view, Vol. 4, page GSI: an illustrated article by A. Thackeray 
Ritchie in Harper's Magazine, Vol. 6&8. December, 1883; 
“Childhooc of Tennyson,” Art Journal, Vol. 43, 1891; 
“Tennyson as a Nature Poet,’ Nineteenth Century Magazine, 
Vol. 33. 

Best editions: ‘Complete Works,” published by Macmillan; 
‘Enoch Arden, and Other Poems,” by N. J. 
“Knoch Arden, The Lotus- Eaters, 


price, 81.58. 
Rolfe; price, 60 cents. 
Ulysses, and Tithonus,” in’ English Classic Series; price, 12 
cents; published by Maynard, Merrill, & Co., 14 Ashburton 


place, Boston. 


THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 
(IIL) 


BY MARIE AMALIA SOLANO. 


SPANISH IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Among the useful branches which could wisely be 
included in the public school curriculum is Spanish, 
counting it with tvpewriting and stenography, and 
as a part of the business and commercial training of 
the students. 

When one considers that from the southern border 
of this great country down to Cape Lorn the 
euage spoken by millions of people on this continent 
is Spanish, if is a matter of wonder that boards of 
education have not awakened to the necessity and the 
pertineney of teaching that tongue, which would put 
the people of this country in communication with the 
Inhabitants of their sister republics. 

Let us consider some of the advantages that the 
pupils would gain by learning Spanish. 

The South American republics are new countries, 
With rich resources, as vet undeveloped in most cases, 
While in this country people complain of the over 
crowded condition of all ranks of life. A person pos 
sessing 


South 


a fair knowledge of Spanish could go to 


\inerica, engage business, putting into it 


the American ent rprise and activity which has made 


this ueat on famous all over the world. li would 


stand to reason that in a country which is not over 


crowded the chances of success are greater, in any 


trade, than here, where thousands of people are doing, 
or trying to do, the same thing. 

The United States is a manufacturing nation, and 
the republics of Latin America are consuming coun- 
iries. buying nearly everything that they need, and, 
in most cases, exporting only the raw material, that 
England, France, and Germany return to them manu- 
factured into the necessaries of life; but the mer- 
chants of these nations take the trouble to send to 
these republics agents that have some knowledge of 
(he country and of the language, men who are 
thoroughly competent, and, in consequence, earn 
vood salaries and in many cases become resident 
partners of the European firms. 

The commerce of Spanish America was worth 
having, consequently the European nations catered 
for it and obtained it. But the time will come when 
the United States will claim that share which by 
right belongs to her. When this time arrives, the 
person who knows Spanish will be prepared to go as 
a commercial traveler to all the different countries in 
the southern continent, and also to take positions as 
correspondents in the exporting houses in this coun- 
try. 

Another consideration that might enter in’ the 
teaching of Spanish is the beauty of the language. 
This fascinated Washington Irving, and absorbed 
the mind of Ticknor, for whom Castilian literature 


tions. Forget the fault-finding and give a_ little 
thought to the cause which provoked it. Forget the 
peculiarities of your friends, and only remember the 
good poinis which make you fond of them, Forget 
all personal quarrels or histories you may have heard 
by accident, and which, if repeated, would seem a 
thousand times worse than they are. Blot out as far 
as possible all the disagreeables of life; they will come, 
but thev will only grow larger when you remember 
them, and constant thought of the acts of meanness 
makes you more familiar with them.  Obliterate 
everything disagreeable from yesterday, start out with 
a clean sheet for to-day, and write upon it for sweet 
memory’s sake only those things which are lovely and 
lovable.—Selected. 


APRIL HAPPENINGS.—1. 


APRIL 1, 

1621— The famous treaty with Massasoit, which was 
kept for fifty years. 

1770—British soldiers were removed from Boston to 
ships down the harbor in the interest of peace, but they 
were returned September 1, 1774, in the vain hope to pre- 
serve peace. 

1815—Birth of Bismarck. 

1865—Battle of Five Forks. 


THE NEW LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON. 


contained limitless treasures, and showed him Spain, 


not as she is to-day, weakened, tottering, and 
decrepit, but strong and vigorous, in the time of her 
vlory and power, and in the golden age of her litera- 
ture and language. If the beauties of the tongue 
do not appeal to the student, the commercial reasons 
will doubtless interest. 

It may be urged that Spanish is a difficult language, 
and very different from the English tongue. That 
French, with all its diffieul- 
pronunciation and construction, is a deal 


Impression is erroneous. 
ties of 
harder, since the construction of sentences in Spanish 
in many cases differs but very little from the English. 
Besides, the round, full sound of the vowels and the 
fixed rules of pronunciation make the task of the 
Spanish student much easier than is supposed by the 
uninitiated, 

The method of teaching Spanish would be similar 
io that outlined in the preceding articles on teaching 
l'vench, and the results would be very satisfactory. 
Would not the experiment of teaching Spanish in the 
public schools be worth trving? 


THESE THINGS FORGET. 
If you would increase your happiness and prolong 
Forget all 
lorget the tempta- 


vour life, forget your neighbor's faults. 


the slander you have ever heard. 


APRIL 2. 
1805—Birth of Hans Christian Andersen in Denmark. 
1838—Birth of Gambetta in France. 
1865—Capture of Petersburg and Richmond. 


APRIL 38. 

1735—Watchmen provided for Boston with instruction 
to call out the time of night and the state of the weather 
every hour. 

1822—Smokers on the streets of Boston arrested and 
fined. 

1851—Boston was terribly excited over the arrest and 
return to slavery of the fugitive Sims in Boston. 


APRII: 4. 

1738—Chelsea was set off from Boston. 

1769—Birth of Nicholas Brown in Providence, a wealthy 
merchant, for whom Brown University was named. 

1798—Birth of Thaddeus Stevens, the “Great Com- 
moner” of Pennsylvania, at Peacham. Vt. 

1794—-Birth of Dorothea lL. Dix. “the prisoner's friend” 
and anti-slavery heroine. 

1818--Congress provided that the United States flag 
should permanently have thirteen stripes, and that a new 
star should be added for every new state admitted. 

1865—President Lincoln visited Richmond. 


APRIL 5. 
1795-—Birth of Sir Henry Havelock, the hero of the 
“Relief of Lucknow.” 
1818—Chili’s independence recognized. 
1835— Birth of Louise Chandler Moulton. a 
author. 


Boston 


; 
| 
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APRIL 6. 

1463—Birth of Raphael, the prince of painters. 

1621-—Death of Governor Carver of Plymouth four 
months after the landing of the Pilgrims. 

1670—Birth of Rousseau, author of “Emile.” 

1797—Public hanging of John Stewart on Boston com- 
mon for robbery. 

1862—Battle of Shiloh. 


APRIL 7. 

1506—Birth of Saint Francis Xavier, the apostle of the 
Indies. 

1770—Birth of William Wordsworth, poet-laureate. 

1788—-Marietta, O., was founded by ex-soldiers of the 
Revolution from New England. 

1805—Lewis and Clark, to whose enterprise and devo- 
tion the United States is indebted for the Oregon and 
Washington territory, left their winter camp on the Mis- 
souri and started on their famous trip over the mountains. 

1831--Dom Pedro I. of Brazil abdicated in favor of his 
son, five vears of age, who became Dom Pedro Il. A re- 
gency was instituted until he was fifteen. 

1865—Grant sent note to Lee demanding his surrender. 


APRIL 8. 
1548—Downfall of the last of the Pizarros at Cuzco, fol- 
lowing which he was beheaded. 
1826—Duel between Henry Clay, secretary of state, and 
Senator John Randolph. No harm done. 


APRIL 9. 


1585—Sir Walter Raleigh sent seven vessels to colonize 


the Roanoke country. 
1644—Gallows erected on Boston common for public 


execution. 

1682—Louisiana named from Louis of France by La 
Salle. 

1738—Birth of General Rufus Putnam, founder of Mari- 
etta, O. 


1843—-Birth of Adelina Patti. 
1865—Surrender of Lee at Appomattox. 


SUBJECTS OF ESSAYS.—(1) 

When to Say “No.” 
Pictures in the Home. 
Individual and National Short-sightedness. 
True Culture, Self-Culture. 
Some Great Inventions. 
Men in Advance of their Age. 
Knowledge is Power. 
Our Possibilities. 
Character. 
Our Nation’s Progress. 
Honors Wait at Labor’s Gate. 
The Cuban Question. 
The Beauties of Nature. 
Mustered In. 
Black the Heel of Your Shoe. 
Eugene Field. 
The Worth of a Smile. 
‘'Twixt Ark and Tide. 
Education the Basis of True Living. 
Factors in History. 
R2presentative American Women. 
Uneut Diamonds. 
Life’s Aim. 
Character. 
The World in a Hundred Years. 
Our Country. 

Woman’s Worth and Work. 
The Essentials of National Prosperity. 
The Value of a Higher Education. 
The Forestry Problem. 
The Genius of Hard Work. 
The Wane of a Great Century. 

A Glimpse of a Modern Age. 

Night Brings Out the Stars. 

The Cost of War. 

Then and Now. 

The Red Planet. 
Our Neighbor. 

The Tyranny of Public Opinion. 

The Growth of Europe’s Colonies. 
Unfolding. 

Simon Says, Thumbs Up. 

Nature. 

Waiting for Wings. 

Better Luck To-morrow. 

What is Your Yard Stick”? 

Our Federal Union: It Must be Preserved. 
Personal Application. 

Rome—A Study. 

-arasites. 

A Noble Quest. 

Our Wars. 

Nature as Revealed by Poets. 
Savonarola. 

Perseverance. 

Men of the Mayflower. 

Carpe Diem, Seize the Opportunity. 
Success Dependent on Character. 
The Moderator. 


about a foot from the ground. 


Commercial and Industrial Geography.” 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CARAWAY SEEDS. 


Other articles in this series have already appeared as follows: 
Wheat, November 19, 1896; Wool, January 2 ; Cotton, February 4and 
February 11; Silk, February 18; Linen, March 18: Sugar, March 25; 
Fruit, April 1; Cattle, Aprit 8; lron and Steel, April 15; Granite and 
Marble, April 22; Stationery, Pens, Pencils, and Ink, May 14; Boots 
and Shoes, Junes; Cinnamon, July8; Mustard, September 30; Cloves, 
October 14; Ginger, November 4; Nutmegs, November 18, °97; 
Pimento-Alispice, January 6, °98; Cubebs, January 20; Cardamons, 
February 17. 


Caraway seed is chiefly used as a spice in bread, 
It is 
the only spice native to Northern Europe that has 
never been raised to any extent in Southern Asia or in 
the spice islands. It comes into market chiefly from 
Northern Norway and Finland, 
though it is cultivated in Germany and to some ex- 
Mngland. Prussia vields about 3,000,000 
pounds of caraway seed a vear. 


cake, cheese, pastry, confectionery, and sauces. 


Russia and from 
tent in 
England imports 
nearly 2,000,000 pounds a year. 

\n important product from caraway séed is an 
“essential oil” of whieh Leipzig and the country 


‘yound about manufactures some 7,000,000 pounds a 


vear. 

The caraway plant is an annual or biennial, some- 
what like the wild carrot. It grows in meadows and 
in moist grassy land. It is cultivated in Iceland even. 
It requires much care and skill for its successful cul- 
tivation. The vield varies greatly, going all the way 
from four to eight hundredweight. 
the second year. ‘The horny, translucent 
mid-summer. It is cut with a hook, 
It is cried in the sun 
for a few days, and then thrashed, te seed freeing 
itself from the chaff easily. 


It vields crop 
seed is 


harvested in 


HORSE-RADISH. 

Hlorse-radish is the only product of the United 
States, if we except salt, which is in very general use 
to give “seasoning” to table foods. There is prob- 
ably no reader of these lines who is not familiar with 
the appearance and taste of-grated- horse-radish 
used on the table. 

Horse-radish is an American garden 
a common perennial, with a stout tapering root, large, 
It grows wild in many parts of 


“vegetable,” 


coarse, long leaves. 
Central Europe. It was not considered an “edible 
until comparatively recent times. About the 
vear 1600 there is a statement by an Englishman to 
the effect that the Germans use it “for sauce to eat 
fish with and such like meats, as we do mustard.” 
About 1650 the French and English began to use 
horse-radish, “sliced thin and mixed with vinegar.” 
The horse-radish root is not ordinarily more than a 


rool 


foot long, but in good soil it sometimes grows down 
into the ground for three feet. It is quite large at 
the top, and tapers uniformly until about an ineh in 
when it often divides into two or three 


The root beneath the yellowish sur- 


diameter, 
small branches. 
face is pure white. 

Before the root is bruised or broken it is without 
odor. but the moment it is broken or bruised, notice- 
ably if scraped, the pungeney is almost unbearable. 

PRIME NUMBERS BELOW 100. 
‘ BY H. A. JONES, 

One can use the following method to ascertain the 
number of prime numbers im the first hundred of the 
natural numbers: There are 49 multiples of 2 in the 
Consequently, for this reason there are in the 
32. mul 


ries. 
There are 
Sixteen of these 
or 3, 
whieh are not multiples of 2. Therefore, there are 
There are 19 mul- 


<eries 49 composite numbers. 
tiples of 3 within the same series. 
are multiples of 2. Sixteen are multiples 
16 wdditional composite numbers. 
CONSEeC- 
15, Vo 


which are not of 2. There 


tiples of », ten of these are even numbers. 
quently divisible by 2. Three, namely, 15, 
are multiples of 95, 
remain six multiples of 5, which are not multiples of 
either 5: jherefore. there are six additional com 


posite numbers, There are 13> multiples of 7 in 
the series, seven of these are even numbers. Two are 


*Copy righted 


multiples of 3, but not of 2; namely, 21 and 63. 


One is a multiple of 5, 


which is not a multiple of 
either 2 or 3: 


namely, 35, Therefore, there 
are three more additional composite numbers: namely, 
91. which are not multiples of 2. or 5. 
lor reasons given above (any composite number to 
100 must have a divisor less than 10), this completes 
the list. Henee, there are 74 composite numbers, 
consequently 26 prime numbers, in the first hundred. 
—Aids to Numerical Calculation. 


ANSWERS TO BIRD CONUNDRUMS, 

1. Crane. 2. Faleon. 
5. Guil. 6. Snowbird. 7. 
10. Tailor-bird. 11. Yellowhammer. 
Hobby. 14. Robin. 15. Magpie. 
18. Owl. 19. Albatross. 
22. Humming-bird. 23 
bird. 26. Harpy. 27. 


3. Guinea 
Buff. 


fowl. 4. Lark, 
8. Peacock. 9. Dove, 
12. Wren 13. 
16. Eagle. 17. Crow. 
20. Whip-poor-will. 21. Oriole. 
Ostrich. 24. Snipe. 25. Mocking- 
Martin. 28. Canary. 29. Blackbird. 
30. Stork. 31. Coot. 32. Nightingale. ] 33. ony 
Goose. 35. Cross-bill. 36. Duck. 37. 38. Bobolink. 
39. Kingfisher. 40. Parrot. 


Kite. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN NAVY. 


BY JAMES M. WHITON, 


The year 1897 is notable as the centennial of what 


proved to be the permane i 
ent establishment of tl 
1e 
States navy. tins 
During the Revolutionary War nav 


al forces were ex- 
temporized and ; 


gallant actions were performed. But at 
the end of the war this navy, or what was left 6f it. was 
sold. In 1784 the appropriation for what was called ii 
“marine department,” a bureau in the war office 
amounted to but $30,000. ; 

A change of mind set in in 1794. 


\m Yl n sselis 
€ Ca Ve Is in 
the Me dite rrane¢ 


in trade had been captured by corsairs 
and their crews carried into slavery at Algiers and other 
places on the so-called Barbary coast. Congress therefore 
passed a bill March 27 for the construction of six frigates 
four of forty-four guns each, and two of thirty-six. 

The keels of three, which afterward became famous 
were laid, but the work was soon stopped in prospect of 
a pacific settlement. In April, 1796, congress voted to 
complete the three half-built frigates, and to sell all un- 
used material of a perishable kind. 

But, in the following December. Washington's message 
to congress urged the beginning of a permanent nary. 
“To an active external commerc?,” siid he, “the protection 
of a naval force is indispensable.” 

But the change of mind which began in 1794 was greatly 


hastened in 1797. Difficulties with France became 
threatening. President Adams, immediately on taking 


office, called congress to meet in extra session May 15. 

The first of the three frigates launched was fitly named 
the United States. She was the first warship built by the 
nation after the adoption of the constitution. With her 
begins the history of the national navy as a permanent 
force. She was built at Philadelphia, then the seat of 
government, at a cost of $299,336. Never before or since 
has the launching of an American vessel been attended 
by such a multitude, or celebrated with such enthusiasm, 
as the launching of the forty-four-gun frigate United 
States on May 10, 1797. 

The other two vessels rapidly followed. The Constella- 
tion, a thirty-six-gun ship, was launched at Baltimore 
September 7; the Constitution, of the same size and arma- 
ment as the United States, at Boston October 21. The na- 
tional spirit which put them afloat was reflected in their 
names. No other group of vessels has won such renown 
in battle as this famous three. 
tional spirit, long and deeply humiliated by indignities 
and outrages inflicted, and endured only because of weak- 
ness, was fired with enthusiasm and invigorated to hon- 
orable self-assertion. The Constellation won the first 
laurels in her combats with the French ships, L’Insur- 
gente in 1799, and a Vengeance in 1800. The United 


3y their exploits the na- 


States in taking the Macedonian, and the Constitution 
in her capture of the Guerriere and the Java during the 
War of 1812, shattering the boast, 
profound a sensation throughout 


‘Britannia rules the 
wave,” produced as 
Europe as in America. 
The subsequent history of the three famous frigates 
which first constituted our navy in 1797 has been the 
familiar song and story. One of them, the 
broken up 


theme of 
United States, has ceased to exist She was 
by order of csiuent in 186- name of the 
wrecked Kearsarge has descended to one of the new bat- 
tleships now constructing. The Constellation has been 
rebuilt once, and is now in service as a training ship, sta 
tioned at Newport. The Constitution has been practically 
rebuilt three times.-_-Godey’s Magazine 
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All honor to Chicago! 
Make the most of Arbor day. 
Banish prejudice in promoting pupils. 


(irit nowhere pays a greater premium than in the 
schoolroom. 


The Cleveland system evidently needs to be hauled 
up for repairs. 

Never allow your pupils toe crave commendation 
for its own sake. 

“The skillful teaching of a little depends upon the 


knowing of a great deal,” is as true as it is old. 


lave the lower grades do much with the study of 
animals for the sake of habits of close observation. 


Sixty Chieago teachers are on a great lark, an in- 
structive one, visiting Mammoth Cave. Kentucky. 
Nineteen to one was the vote on the teachers’ salary 


bill in Chicago. It would 
similar work. 


he so everywhere with 


Encourage independent thought inthe child. It is 
the only hope of his intellectual salvation. We 
measure time by the progress of thought. not by the 
numbering of years. What is the history of the dark 
ages compared with that of the last four centuries? 
Not books, but thought started by the reading of them 
makes the educated manor woman. From the be- 
ginning of time the world’s benefactors have been 
men of consecutive. honest, independent, painstaking 
thought. 


The April birthdays are these of Bismarck and 
Grant, Hans Christian Andersen and Edward Kverett 
Hale, Gambetta and “Madame Guvon.” George Her- 
bert and Horace Bushnell, Hume and Gibbon, James 


Buchanan and James Monroe, Irving and Shakes- 
peare, Turner and Raphael, Rousseau and Froebel, 
Kdward Everett and Henry Clay, Charlotte Bronte 
and “ Madame De Stael,”” Froude and Motley, Crom- 
well and William “the Silent,’ Havelock and Kos- 
suth, Louise Chandler Moulton and Alice Cary, 
Lord North and Thomas Jefferson, “Thad” Stevens 
and James Freeman Clarke, Swinburne and Words- 
worth, Pierpont and Channing, Mary II. (William 
and Mary fame) and Isabella (Ferdinand and Isabella 
fame), Harriet Prescott Spofford and Patti, Fielding 
and “Artemas Ward,’ Herbert Spencer and Lindley 
Murray, 8. F. B. Morse and Matthew Vassar, Thiers 
and Mohammed. 


WASHINGTON FOR BKASTER VACATION. 

The has for five years. been enjoying grand 
teachers’ excursions to Washington at the Easter 
vacation. The Journal of Education has had more 
than 500 from Boston some vears. Now the fever 
~preads, and an $11 rate is offered from Cleveland, with 
250 already registered,and the same rate from Chicago, 
with a larger enrollment. From Boston there are ten 
excursions arranged, and if they all have as many as 
they think they have, there will be more than 1,000 
Every city in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania is organizing. It isa great thing, professionally, 
for a teacher to go to Washington; it is a great privi- 
lege, personally, for any one to go to the national 
capital. Washington is the most beautiful city on the 
continent, if not in the world. If there is more war 
talk, this will be the most exciting vear for a quarter 
of a century in which to be there. One word of ad- 
vice. Make no complaints of what you don’t have by 
way of comfort at the hotels. Grin and bear it. You 
are getting more for your money than on any other 
trip, and you will learn more and see more because 
you have no hotel luxuries. 


from here. 


THE SUBURBAN PRESS BANQUET. 

The Suburban Press Association, that has honored 
the editor of the Journal of Education by making him 
its president for the past year, is one of the best pro- 
fessional journalistie associations in the country. Its 
name long since ceased to have any appropriateness, 
as it has in most active membership editors of papers 
published in Boston, and includes in its membership 
editors from all the New England states, but it is a 
thorough business organization, and its annual recep- 
tion and banquet at Hotel Brunswick on March 2 
was evidence of its strength and character. His Ex- 
celleney Governor Roger Wolcott honored the associa- 
tion with his presence, and made cone of his genial and 
elfective addresses. J. H. Fahey, New England man- 
ayer of the Associated Press, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gosse, 
president of the New England Woman’s Press Club, 
A. ©. Dowse, president of the Massachusetts Press 
Association, George M. Whittaker, treasurer of the 
Boston Press Club, Thomas ‘Todd of the Master 
Printers” Association, Charles H. Adams, of the Bos- 
ton Advertiser, Senator W. H. Cook, Hon. H. C. Par- 
sons, one of the leaders of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, were among the guests, while more than 125 edi- 
tors and their wives were about the banquetting board. 
lor the evening the Sportsmen’s show, one of the 
most excellent exhibits to which Boston has ever been 
treated, and the two leading theatres, the Tremont 
and NKeith’s, extended the courtesy of the freedom of 
their entertainment to the journalists assembled. It 
was not only by far the largest gathering in the seven- 
teen years of the association’s history, but it was one 
of the most influential bodies of journalists that have 
hanquetted in Boston. 


THE CLEVELAND FAILURE. 


Now it is Cleveland that is in the throes of eduea- 
tional excitement, and it is evident that with all their 
virtues the schools of that city are not out of polities. 
No other city of its size in the country has ever pre- 
sented the object lesson of a bitter political contest on 
the stump over the election of the head of-the school 
system. ‘The Republicans have renominated Director 
Sargent. and he makes stump speeches with the mayor, 
both appealing to the Republicans to stand by the 


janitors is more infernal. 


director. Mr. Sargent always emphasizes the fact 
that he is a “Republican,” and while polities cannot 
enter into the selection of teachers or supervisors, “the 
janitors are all Republicans, and they will remain of 
that political faith for a long time.” Mr. Sargent 
says this with apparent pride, and with no apprecia- 
tion of the political depths to which he points. 

It would be bad enough to have the fate of a schoo! 
system depend upon the political complexion of the 
teachers and supervisors, but to have them directed by 
If politics are to elect the 
educational chief of a city, then, in the name of all 
that is decent, let the politics be in the hands of the 
teachers and supervisors. If a school principal ean- 
not “meddle” in polities, and if the janitor’s activity is 
a matter for public approval, then the janitor will in- 
evitably have a much stronger “pull” on that director 
than the principal of the school. The Journal has 
always believed there were great possibilities in the 
Cleveland experiment; it has believed ardently in 
Superintendent Draper and in his successor, Mr. 
Jones. Mr. Sargent has commanded its appreciation, 
and it does not now think that he would appeal to 
party politics, to the mayor, or the janitors, but for the 
great failure of the Cleveland plan in plunging the 
school system into politics. Mr. Sargent must go be- 
fore the people for re-election periodically; to win, he 
must have a party nomination; to get this, he must be 
more useful to the party than any other candidate; to 
be useful, he must take the “stump” and must have a 
compact working force of Republicans; and as the 
teachers are eliminated, he must depend upon the 
janitors. The fault is not with Mr. Sargent, but with 
the system. In the first emergency it is a_ great 
failure. The worst feature of the failure is the fact 
that Mr. Sargent, who has made a good school admin- 
istrator, is opposed by a Democratic candidate, who 
would apparently make politics the chief feature of 
his administration, whereas Mr. Sargent only uses 


politics so far as is necessary. 


THE TOME INSTITUTE AND ITS FOUNDER. 

There died in Port Deposit, Md., on the morning of 
March 16, Hon. Jacob Tome, the well-known philan- 
thropist and founder of the Jacob Tome Institute, a 
man of strong and unique personality, and one who, 
for many years, has exercised a controlling influence 
on financial and business matters throughout Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. Mr. Tome was born of Ger- 
Iman parentage, in York county, Penn., August 15, 
1810. A curious baptismal certificate gives the origi- 
nal name as ‘Thom, his parents being Christian and 
Christina. His parents were poor, with a large family, 
consequently, his early educational advantages were 
limited to the crude district school, which he attended 
only in winter. Few men who have made their way, 
unassisted, from poverty and obscurity, to wealth and 
honor have had a harder struggle, and few men have 
illustrated more forcibly the telling results of un- 
swerving integrity of action and character, and of 
steadfast devotion to duty. 

When Mr. Tome was sixteen years of age, his father 
died, and he began, bravely, the battle of life for him- 
self and for others. Apparently, his equipment for 
the struggle was poor, but he possessed undaunte: 
courage and unwearying industry, and was animated 
by resolution and self-reliance. After working on a 
neighboring farm, as a superintendent of fisheries in 
the Susquehanna river, and in the manufacture of 
tinware for four years, he answered an advertisement 
for a teacher in a country school in Lancaster county, 
Penn. In view of his slight stature and youthful ap- 
pearance, the trustees were skeptical as to his discip- 
linary powers. Re-assured by his manner, they gav 
him the place, which he filled to their satisfaction, but 
with great difficulty and through hard study. 

In the spring of 1833, he went to Port Deposit, Md.. 
where he has remained, first as an employee of a hotel. 
then as aclerk in a lumber firm. In this capacity he 


attracted the attention of a wealthy banker and lum- 
ber merchant, who formed with him a business con- 
nection, under the firm of Tome & Rinehart, Mr. 
Rinehart embarking $5,000, while Mr. Tome con- 
tributed his time and effort. 
this firm was phenomenally successful, doing an im 


lor nearly twenty years 
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mense business. In 1855 this partnership was dis- 
solved and Mr. Tome entered upon his great career in 
business and finance, through which he is said to have 
amassed a fortune of $12,000,000. It has been my 
privilege to be in his home more than once, and a more 
remarkable personality 1 have not known. In his 
eighty-eighth year he spent one day each week in 
Philadelphia and another in Baltimore, attending in 
both cases one directors’ meeting after another, being 
either president or active director in seventeen rail- 
road, industrial, or commercial boards. He always 
opened his own mail and gave every detail his personal 
attention. ‘The most remarkable feature of the man 
was his intelligent and generous devotion to the cause 
of cducation. Always impressed by the meagreness of 
his own early educational advantages, and by the im- 
portance of scholastic training for young people, he 
founded and largely endowed the Jacob ‘Tome Insti- 
tute, for the benefit of the youth of Maryland of both 
sexes. ‘This institution has beenin successful opera- 
tion since September, 1894, and is a whole school sys- 
tem in itself, embracing every department from the 
kindergarten through a four years’ high school course, 
and including thorough training in hand work, art, 
and science. Its library, studio, laboratories, and 
shop rooms are well equipped with all needful mate- 
rial ; and the six hundred enrolled upon its roster are 
the recipients of colossal advantages that come to them 
“without money and without price.” 

Mr. ‘Tome’s immense interest in all pertaining to 
the institute induced him to spend much of his time 
in looking after its affairs, and for this reason he con- 
trolled its endowment fund of nearly $2,000,000. 
This will now be under the management of a board 
of trustees, of which Mrs. Tome is president. She 
sympathized with her husband in this great work, and 
did much to promote and encourage his plans. Mr. 
‘Tome was one of the trustees of Dickinson College, 
Penn., and donated to that institution a handsome 
bulding to be used for scientific purposes. 

Mr. ‘Tome was always a potent factor in politics, 
and could have had many honors, but he preferred to 
devote himself to business and education. Some idea 
of the scope of his purpose may be seen from the fact 
that the ‘Tome Institute provides the most perfect 
educational advantages for every child in Port Deposit, 
and a school tax has been unknown for four years and 
is to be unknown forevermore. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS, | 
WRITTEN NOTICE OF MEETING OF BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS REQUIRED. 

\ contract for teaching a summer school was made 
by two of the three school directors of a district, at a 
called meeting of the board of school directors of the 
district, one of the three directors composing the 
hoard being absent from the meeting. ‘The evidence 
in the case tended to show, on the one hand, that the 
absent director was, on the day before the meeting, 
notified, verbally, of the time, the place, and the pur- 
pose of the meeting, while he testified, on the other 
hand, that he was not notified of the meeting. Was 
the meeting referred to a lawful meeting of the board 
of school directors? Was the notice of the meeting 
sufficient? These questions are asked by the supreme 
court of Arkansas, on the appeal of an action brought 
for the recovery of the wages thus contracted to be 
paid for teaching the school. Burns against Thomp- 
son, 43 Southwestern Reporter, 499. The supreme 
court decides both points against the contentions of 
the teacher. It says that the school directors could 
act only as a board, and could not bind the district by 
their action as individuals. Corporate authority must 
be exercised by the proper body. The Arkansas 
statute is silent upon the question whether a notice of 
the called meeting of a municipal corporation shall be 
in writing. But the supreme court is of the opinion 
that, when an official notice is required to be given of 
such a meeting, it is contemplated that it shall be in 
writing, and that it shall state the time, place, and pur- 
pose of the meeting. The notice of the meeting at 
which the contract sued upon in this case was made 
was not so given, and, the court holds, the meeting 
was therefore not a corporate meeting, and the con- 


tract was invalid so far as the corporation was con- 


cerned. This case, the supreme court further takes 
pains to say, it thinks, illustrates the necessity of 
strictness and certainty in regard to the notice of call 
meetings of municipal corporate bodies, which are 
representatives of the interest of, and the agents to 
transact business for, the public, in matters com- 
mitted to their charge. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The naval appropriation bill makes a larger appro- 
priation, and provides for more extensive construction 
than any similar measure ever passed in time of peace. 
It carries altogether nearly. thirty-six million dollars, 
and it authorizes the construction of sixteen new 
vessels, Of these, three are first-class battleships, six 
are large torpedo boat destroyers, six torpedo boats, 
and one gunboat, the last-named to take the place of 
the worn-out Michigan on the great lakes. So large 
an appropriation shows that congress has at last 
aroused to the necessity of providing a navy more 
nearly adequate to our needs. Of course none of the 
vessels authorized by this bill will be of any use in the 
existing emergencies; but they are an earnest of our 
intention and our ability to maintain ourselves on the 
seas in the future. If past congresses had been wiser, 
we should not now be scouring the shipyards of the 
world without being able to buy a single first-class 
vessel. 

* 

The and the Almirante Abrouall, the 
sister cruisers ordered by Brazil of the Armstrongs. 
which our government has bought, are second-rate 
vessels, of about the tvpe of the Cincinnati and the 
Raleigh, but distinctly inferior to the Chicago, the 
Philadelphia, or the Newark. They are of 3,450 tons 
displacement, and rated at a speed of twenty knots an 
hour, though it is not generally believed that they can 
be counted on for more than eighteen. The 
Amazonas is ready for service and it has been re- 
christened the New Orleans. The other cruiser is to 
he called the Albany. Each carries in her main bhat- 
ter six six-inch and four 4.7 inch rapid firing guns. 

* * + 

Thursday was a memorable day in the history of 
the American navy, as it witnessed the launching of 
two first-class battleships at Newport News. No 
battleships so large and powerful as the Kentucky and 
the Kearsarge have ever been launched hefore in this 
country: and it has never before happened that two 
battleships of any tonnage have been launched on the 
same day at the same vard. These great ships are 368 
feet in length and have a displacement of about 11,500 
tons. ‘They are twin ships, and one novel feature of 
their design is the superposed turrets, which permit a 
formidable concentration of fire. The daughter of 
the governor of Kentucky christened the vessel which 
hears the name of that state, using for the purpose 
mirabile dictu--water from the spring on the farm 
where Abraham Lincoln was born. The Kearsarge 
was christened by Mrs. Herbert Winslow, wife of 
Lieutenant Commander Winslow, whose father com- 
manded the old Kearsarge when she sent the Alabama 
to the bottom. 

The Austrian Reichsrath is again in session, but its 
temper seems not to have greatly improved since it 
broke up in scenes of riot last year. It sueceeded in 
choosing a president, and then, when he read his in- 
augural address, it proceeded to insult him by drown- 
ing his voice with clamorous cries, intimating that he 
was a criminal and ought to be in jail. The one busi- 
ness of importance which waits the action of the 

teichsrath is the renewal of the Augsleich or compact 
with Hungary. In itself, there is nothing inflam- 
matory about this question; the most serious issue 
being a difference of opinion as to the distribution of 
the joint expenses of government. But this issue was 
made the pretext at the last session of all the wild and. 
riotous obstruction which was inspired by the race 
animosities between Czechs and Germans. The open- 
ing day witnessed the introduction of a resolution for 
the impeachment of the former Badeni ministry on 
account of the language ordinances; and it seems no 
more likely now than before that any business will be 
done. But it is intimated that the new premier, 


Count Thun, is a resolute person, who draws the line 
at street rioting and puts it down with troops. 
* * * 

The reports of Mr. Gladstone’s health, since he has 
been brought back to Hawarden, are most distressing, 
and warrant the apprehension that the end of the 
great statesman’s career is near at hand. He has been 
confined to his bed since his return, and is suffering 
intensely from the facial neuralgia which has dis- 
tressed him so long and which now yields to none of 
the remedies which are applied to it. A pathetic in- 
dication of his condition is afforded by his request to 
his physicians to make public no reports about his ill- 
ness, and to the newspapers to print nothing about it. 
Iie was sufficiently vigorous on the 17th of March to 
convey to the Irish leaders brief, but wholesome, 
counsel of unity; but it would not be surprising if that 
proved to be his last word on any public question. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne” is in its thirtieth thou- 
sand. 

The University of Toronto has about 5,000 students and 
300 instructors. 

There were 72.470 copyrights taken out in the United 
States in 1896. Whew! 

Brander Matthews of Harvard pronounces Edward 
Everett Hale “a writer of reckless industry for fifty 
years.” 

The Times-Herald of Chicago has stood by the women 
teachers most heroically in their efforts to get the $1,000 
salary. 

Last year New York City had ten vacation schools, with 
an average daily attendance of 6,311; Chicago had one 
vacation school. 

W. H. Kimbrough, superintendent of Houston, Tex.. 
prepares the most elaborate programme for teachers’ 
meetings that has come to the office of the Journal. That 
issied on March 1, 1898, is a marvel of suggestiveness on 
punishment. 

The late Frances E. Willard, before entering upon her 
duties in connection with.the ““Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union,” in 1874, was, for several years, a promi- 
nent and successful teacher. She was, for a time, prin- 
cipal of Genesee (I11.) Wesleyan Seminary, and professor 
of natural science at Northwestern Female College at 


2vanston, Ill. 


BOSTON MEETINGS. 


April 1.—Fryeburg Academy reunion at Hotel Bellevue, 
Beacon street. Dinner at 6p.m.; tickets, $l each. Those 
unable to attend the dinner be sure to come for the evening. 

April 2.—New England Conservatory of Music. Musice com- 
mittee of the New England Conference of Educational Workers 
at 11 a. m. 

April 6.—Lorimer hall, at 8 o’clock. | Entertainment in aid 
of the professorship fund. Admission, fifty cents. 


NEW YORK CITY MEETINGS. 


March 31.— Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 3.30 p.m. ‘* Books 
and What We May Get from Them,” Hamilton W. Mabie. 

March 31.—Public School No. 3, and April 7 and 14, Public 
School No. 15, Brooklyn, 4 p.m. ‘‘Vertical Writing,” Prin- 
cipal Witherbee. 

March 31.—Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 8.15 
p-m. ‘The Problem of Physical Exercise for Women,” Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi. 

April 1.—Packer Institute, Brooklyn, 8.15 p.m. Depart- 
ment of electricity. ‘‘ The Leyden Jar as a Type,” illustrated 
by experimental demonstrations, VPiofessor John G. McKay, 
Ph.D. 

April 2.—Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, New 
Museum, 4 p. m. ‘The Geography of Long Island,” illus- 
trated by relief map, Oliver D. Clark. 

April 2.—Columbia College, Havermyer hall. Illustrated 
talk on ‘‘Some New Electrical Devices,” Professor Crocker. 

April 6. — Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 8.15 
p.m. ‘ The Klondike,” illustrated by 147 lantern photo- 
graphs, Miss Esther Lyons. 

April 7.—Public Education Society, 509 Fifth avenue, 4 
p.m. ‘Music Teaching,” Frank Damrosch. 

April 9.—Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 8.15 
p.m. ‘‘Anthony and Cleopatra,” Mrs. Harriet Otis Dellen- 
baugh. 

April 11.—Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 8.15 
p.m. “The Yellowstone Park,” illustrated by colored photo- 
graphs, Burton Holmes. 

April 12.--Brooklyn Teachers’ Association. Address, James 
L. Hughes. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 


correspondence. | 


DEAP SEA SOUNDINGS. 


The list of deep sea soundings recently published in 
connection with the answers to geographical questions, 
over my name, were somewhat out of date when pub- 
lished. Since the paragraph was written, Commander 
Balfour. H. M. S. Penguin, visited the place where, his 
line broke at 4,900 fathoms south of the Tongu Islands. 
After several trials, he recovered bottom at 5,022 fathoms. 
At a point 100 miles east northeast of Sunday Island he 
found bottom at 5,147 fathoms, and 100 miles east of Mac- 
Carthy Island secured bottom at 5,155 fathoms. This, at 
the date of writing, is the deepest soundings ever made. 
The sounding of the U. S. S. Tuscarora, near Japan, in 


1874 was 4,655 fathoms. 


J. W. Redway, F. R. G. S. 


FAMILY OF FOUR ON $200 PER YEAR. 


A. H. Zander, a Wisconsin teacher, contributes an arti- 
cle to the March Ladies’ Home Journal in which he tells 
how he maintains a family of four persons—his wife, two 
children, and himself—on $200 per year. He isa teacher, 
and is paid a salary of $405, out of which he saves and puts 
out at interest $200 yearly. Living in a small Wisconsin 
town. he has the advantage of cheap rents, his house cost- 
ing him $36 per year. His other expenses are: Provi- 
sions, $94.82; clothing and footwear, $38; magazines and 
newspapers, $5; incidentals, $40. 

“Our meals,’ Mr. Zander writes, “ we find abundant in 
quantity and variety. For breakfast we have coffee, 
coffee-cake, bread and butter, with eggs or fried ham oc- 
casionally. For dinner we have boiled potatoes with 
butter gravy, boiled cabbage or other vegetables, and 
pudding or pie, and coffee. Sometimes we have pork and 
beans, and sometimes some egg preparation, as potato 
pancakes, dumplings, etc., while with one meal in the 
week we have meat. For supper we have the remains of 
our dinner, with fried or baked potatoes, and eggs. We 
have coffee with every meal. On this fare we thrive well.” 


oO 
THE RECONCENTRADOS. 
Please tell me just who the reconcentrados are. M. 


We quote from Senator Proctor’s recent speech as re- 
ported in the Boston Herald of March 18. 

All the country people in the four Western provinces, 
about 400,000 in number, remaining outside the fortified 
towns when Weyler’s order was made were driven into 
these towns, and these are the reconcentrados. They 
were the peasantry, many of them farmers, some land 
owners, others renting lands and owning more or less 
stock, others working on estates and cultivating small 
patches, and even a small patch in that fruitful clime will 
support a family. It is but fair to say that the normal 
condition of these people was very different from that 
which prevails in this country. Their standard of com- 
fort and prosperity was not high, measured by our own. 
Put, according to their standards and requirements, their 
conditions of life were satisfactory The first clause of 
Weyler’s order reads as follows: — 

1 order and command, first, all the inhabitants of the 
country, or outside of the line of fortifications of the 
towns, shall, within the period of eight days, concentrate 
themselves in the towns occupied by the troops. Any in- 
dividual who, after the expiration of this period, is found 
in the uninhabited parts, will be considered as a rebel and 
tried as such. 

The other three sections forbade the transportation of 
provisions from one town to another without permission 
of the military authorities; directed the owners of cattle 
to bring them into the towns; prescribed that the eight 
days shall be counted from the publication in the head town 
cf the municipal district, and state that if news is fur- 
nished of the enemy which can be made use of it will serve 
as a recommendation. 

Many, doubtless, did not learn of this order. Others 
failed to grasp its terrible meaning. Its execution was 
left largely to the guerillas to drive in all that had not 
obeyed, and | was informed that, in many cases, a torch 
was applied to their homes with no notice, and that the 
inmates fled with such clothing as they might have on, 
their stock and other belongings being appropriated by 
the guerillas. 

When they reached the town they were allowed to build 
huts of palm leaves in the suburbs and vacant 
within the trochas, and left to live if they could. 


places 
Their 
huts are about ten by fifteen feet in size, and. for want of 
They 
have no floor but the ground, no furniture, and, after a 
year’s wear, 


Space, are usually crowded together very closely 


ut little clothing, except such-stray substi- 
tutes as j j 
ites as thev can extemporize, and with large families, or 


with more than one, in this little space. The commonest 
sanitary provisions are impossible. Conditions are un- 
mentionable in this respect. Torn from their homes, 
with foul earth, foul air, foul. water, and foul food, or 
none, what wonder that one-half have died, and that one- 
quarter of the living are so diseased that they cannot be 
saved? A form of dropsy is a common disorder resulting 
from these conditions. Little children are seen walking 
about with arms and chests terribly emaciated, eyes swol- 
len and abdomen bloated to three times the natural size. 
The physicians say these cases are hopeless. Deaths in 
the streets have not been uncommon. I was told by one 
of our consuls that they have been found dead about the 
markets in the morning, where they had crawled hoping 
to get some stray bits of food from the early hucksters, 
and there had been cases where they had dropped dead 
inside the markets, surrounded by food. 

These people were independent and self-supporting be- 
fore Weyler’s order. They are not beggars even now. 
There are plenty of professional beggars in every town 
among the regular residents, but these country people, 
the reconcentrados, have not learned the art. Rarely is a 
hand held out to you for alms when going among their 
huts, but the sight of them makes an appeal stronger than 
words. 

—o0---— 


WHY THE MAPLE SAP FLOWS. 


The maple tree is active in the summer and passive in 
winter. Pressure, suction, and zero are conditions of the 
tree when not in leaf, when at rest and passive. Varied 
weather, as to temperature, is the cause of these varied 
conditions, Under certain conditions the whole tree may 
be in pressure, or the whole tree may be in suction, or it 
may stand at zero. Again, a part of thé tree may be in 
pressure while another part of the same tree may be in 
suction. 

When the tree is in pressure it is throwing out moisture 
sap, whether tapped or untapped. When the tree is in 
suction it is reversed, taking in moisture or - water. 
whether the tree is tapped or not. When the tree is 
tapped the pressure becomes visible. To make the suc- 
tion visible, connect a glass tube to the spout (a round 
wooden one) by rubber, fill the tube with water or sap, 
or even syrup (when the tree is in suction), and you will 
see the contents passing down the tube, and, of course. 
the same is passing into the tree. Pressure and suction 
exist all the same if the tree is not bored, but, being un- 
seen, it is recognized little even by vegetable physiologists. 

Pressure can be measured with the steam gauge, and 
also with a mercurial gauge, while suction can be meas- 
ured with a mercurial gauge only. 

The highest pressure that T have noticed was thirty- 
four pounds on a square inch. This would hold a column 
of water over sixty feet high. The pressure of the atmos- 
phere at the sea level is fiften pounds upon a square 
inch. This amount of pressure is exerted on every square 
inch outside surface of the tree, and is balanced by the 
same amount of internal pressure, so that the thirty-four 
pounds pressure, internal, was in excess of the outside 
pressure; hence, even if a tree is not tapped, there must 
be moisture passing to the surface through the pores and 
connecting with the atmosphere until equilibrium is re- 
stored, and suction or zero is reached. 

If certain conditions produce pressure, then reversed 
conditions must praduce suction, the opposite condition. 
When the tree is neither in pressure nor suction, then its 
condition is zero. In good sap weather, as a general law. 
the tree is in pressure during the day and in suction 
through the night. In poor sap weather zero conditions 
prevail. 

Pressure. What is it? This can only be understood 
by an understanding of the internal make-up of the tree 
It is supposed that there are 100,000,000 cells in every 
cubic inch of maple wood. These cells are supposed to 
be like small boxes, with covers, piled one upon another, 
so that there are two partitions between every box or cell, 
These cells are filled with gases, air, and water. together 
with some other materials or elements. Now, then, we 
are prepared to understand the philosophy of the pres- 
sure. As the sun warms up the outside of the tree, the 
air and gases expand in all the cells so warmed up, oceu- 
pying a larger space, so that the pressure must be pro- 
portionate, It is not so much the expansion of the cells 
as it is their expansible contents. 

The moisture or watery parts are forced out through 
the pores of the tree, and, if a small maple tree is carefully 
scraped to the wood, instantly the whole surface will be 
covered with tiny drops of moisture, showing what is tak- 
ing place all over the surface. If, then, a tree is bored. 
the pressure is liberated so much, and if a gauge is at- 
tached to the tree it will show it, and even measure the 
amount. Now, then, a vacuum results. As a cool night 
is coming on these expansive elements are contrac ting, 
thus doubly increasing the vacuum. Now. then, pres- 
sure changes to suction, and the glass tube shows it. The 


equilibrium of the tree is restored.—Scientifie American. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


MODERN FRANCE—-1789-1895. By Andre Lebon. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 480 pp. Price, $1.50. 

No time could be more opportune than the present win- 
ter for the publication of a volume upon ‘Modern France.” 
If, as many are coming to believe, the agitation which has 
disturbed French politics and French life during the past 
nonths is only a fresh, however divergent, phase of the 
spirit which has boiled up within French society about 
once a decade, for more than a hundred years, the very 
fact that the government has stood the test in 1897-98 
gives an additional reason for studying its significance, 
and for trying to understand how the French people are 
developing. 

For such a study, there could not be a better introduc- 
tion than the volume which Mr. Lebon, a member of the 
chambre of deputies, has written for Messrs. Putnam’s 
“Story of the Nations” series. Like so many of the men 
who have given France its pre-eminence in the field of 
historical study, and especially of historical writing, he 
is not only a fully-equipped student, competent to inves- 
tigate and to marshal the facts of history, but he is an 
active and a conscientious participant in the history 
which is being made day by day. This very pre-emi- 
nence, which American students have already very gen- 
erally acknowledged in France, is due to this fact, that the 
leaders of the French historical “schools” are also active 
in the schools of life—of society and of politics. 

The present volume of this series brings an announce- 
ment-which will be welcomed by the many to whom the 
binding. which has heretofore characterized the series, has 
been a trial to the spirit and an eyesore. The volumes 
to appear hereafter, and the new issues of the older works, 
will appear in a covering that is not positively bad. A 
trace of the spirit which devised and permitted the older 
style still survives, as the volume stands on the shelf, in 
a back which may have been conceived in a nightmare 
after an evening with Grolier. But as it lies on its side, 
the new volume is most distinctly attractive, its quiet 
green lightened by just the right amount of figure. But 
there is now reason to hope that the original trade covers 
will, in time, all wear out—and thus will disappear a most 
incomprehensible blot upon the fair fame of the Putnams 
as a house of taste and of judgment. 


A TREATISE ON ROCKS, ROCK-WEATHERING, 
AND SOILS. By George S. Merrill, Curator of 
reology in the United States Museum. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 411 pp. Price, $4.00. 

This book is of great ‘interest to every intelligent 
reader, and exhibits skill and ability in the writer. He 
has told his readers, in a clear and attractive manner, of 
the ruins of an older world now visible in the present 
structure of our planet; that the strata which now com- 
pose our continents have been once beneath the sea, and 
how they were formed out of the waste of pre-existing 
continents. He shows that the same forces are still de- 
stroying, by chemical decomposition, or mechanical vio- 
lence, even the hardest rocks, and transporting the mate- 
rial to the sea, where they are spread out, and form strata 
aualogous to those of more ancient date. He has brought 
together. in systematic form, the phenomena attendant 
upon rock degeneration and soil formation. The work is 
not a petrology, though rocks and rock-forming minerals 
ure first discussed. This information is an essential in- 
troduction to the chapters on rock-weathering. The 
origin, structure, and mineral composition of rocks, es- 
pecially the eruptive varieties, are matters now receiving 
much attention from geologists. Many workers in differ- 
ent departments of the scientific world are studying the 
chemical and physical properties of rocks decayed,—in 
the form of soil. The writer has here brought together 
the results obtained by these workers in divers fields, all 
of which is of great practical interest, not only to the 
geologist, but also to the agriculturist. To the one they 
are inere phases in the earth's history; to the other these 
residues are essential to the life and well-being of man, as 
they furnish the soil from whence is derived, directly and 
indirectly, the food for the sustenance of life. The splen- 
did illustrations of this work have been largely drawn 
from the WWnited States Geological Survey, the United 
States National Museum, and the bulletins of the Geo- 
logical Society of America. 

A long list of authors cited or referred to and an ex- 
haustive index are given on the last pages of the book. 
The reader of this work will no longer believe that the 
carth is stable and well-nigh unchangeable, as seems to be 
the belief of Bryant expressed in the familiar line: “The 
hills rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun.” 


BIRDS OF VILLAGE AND FIELD. <A Bird Book for 
Jeginners. By Florence A. Merriam. Boston: 
Houghton, Miifin, & Co. Tllustrated. Cloth. 406 pp. 
Price, $2.00, 

Miss Merriam has developed the power of a genius and 
the skill of a master in treating birds. Rarely has it been 
given to any one person to know nature from personal ob- 
servation, to know the science of nature from the 
scholarly study of books, and to know how to analyze, 
classify. and describe nature in simple phrase and fas- 
cinating art. 

The information is reliable and abundant, the direc- 
tions are clear and ample, while the inspiration is tonic. 
From first to last the book impresses the reader with the 
vast amount of interesting information that he might 
have at command if he kept his eyes open. In one 
shrubby back yard in Chicago there were fifty-seven spe- 
cies of birds last year. In one orchard in Brattleboro, 
Vt., there were seventy-nine species observed in one year, 
and in the town of Portland, Ct., there were ninety-nine 
kinds of birds seen in their nests. In Prospect park, 
Brooklyn, there were seventy-six species in a year, and 
in Central park New York, 142 species. 

\mong the general topics treated were these: “How to 
Kind a Bird’s Name”: “Where to Find Birds”: ‘How to 
Watch Birds’: “How Birds Affect Trees, Gardens, and 
Farms”; and “How to Keep Birds About Our Houses.” 
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The Standard Literature Series issued by 
the University Publishing Company, 43-47 
East Tenth street, New York, now includes 
thirty numbers. ‘‘ Black Beauty,’’ Sewell, is 
the April number. ‘ The Yemassee,” by 
William Gilmore Simms, is the May number, 
and ‘‘ Westward Ho!” by Charles Kingsley, is 
the June number. Other numbers in prepa- 
ration are: ‘* Silas Marner,” George Eliot; 


‘‘Last Days of Pompeii,’ Bulwer-Lytton ; 
** Dutchman’s Fireside,” James K. Paulding; 
‘*Cosette,’’ from ‘‘Les Miserables,” Victor 
Hugo; ‘‘Tour Around the World in Eighty 
Days,” Jules Verne; ‘* Three Musketeers,” 
Alexandre Dumas; ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson.” 


March Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio, issue choice 
schoolroom pictures of Lincoln, Washington, 
and Longfellow (22x28) for 25 cents each; 


the three for 60 cents. The picture of Lincoln] Oged in the 
Largest N. E. Cities 


is certainly one of the best ever produced. 
March Brothers have a set of forty-eight per- 
fect likenesses, full life-size, in imitation 
crayon portraits of eminent men and women, 
finely executed (22x28) for twenty-five cents 
each; or five for $1.00. 


Promote 


USING THE... . 


Protect your Text-Books from Wear and Tear. 


ECONOMY 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS.” 


Increase More than Double! 


Samples free on request. 


for over 15 years, P. O. Box 643 (8). 


HOLDEN PAT. BOCK 


COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


The Field Color key is very helpful, but the great value 
and charm of the book is in the elaborate, skillful treat- 
ment of common birds. The appendix gives valuable in- 
formation about migration in spring and fall, regarding 
winter birds, with outlines for field observations, together 
with an elaborate array of books of reference. 


THE STUDENT'S MOTLEY. Condensed by William 
Elliot Griffis. New York: Harper & Brothers. 940 pp. 
Price, $1.75. 

The reader who has followed the story which is so 
vividly and so brilliantly told in the three volumes of 
Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch Republic’ receives, as his 
chief impression from the reading, the composite picture 
wherein the unification of the Dutch nation becomes 
blended and identified with the life work of William the 
Silent. 

In reducing the narrative contained within these vol- 
umes into the compass of 640 pages, Rev. Mr. Griffis has 
had this main theme constantly in view. It is this story, 
the exemplification of an historical philosophy, which 
“The Student’s Motley” tells with even greater force than 
in the larger work. Isxtraneous matter has been elimi- 
nated, and paragraphs of minor interest have been 
omitted, but the brilliancy of Motley’s style, the vigor and 
clearness of his narrative, have been preserved most suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr. Griffis has added an introductory and a concluding 
chapter, which show the place of William and of his 
work in the broader history of the times before and since. 
Needless to say, this work has been most admirably done, 
for, with all his versatility in acquainting himself with 
the facts and the ideas of many stranger corners in the 
world of knowledge. Mr. Griffis is always a careful stu- 
dent and an inspiring writer. 


PRINCIPLES OF VOCAL EXPRESSION. Being a Re- 
vision of the Rhetoric of Vocal Expression. By Wil- 
liam B. Chamberlain, A. M., of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Together with Mental Technique and Lit- 
erary Interpretation by S. H. Clark, Ph.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co. 
478 pp. Price, $1.75. 

This book grew out of practical classroom work. Its 
aim is to strengthen that work by furinshing a basis for 
pursuing elocution as a study. To this end the author 
gives definite statements of the principles that govern the 
mental processes of communication. The subject is so 
treated that the student has a definite thing to do each 
day, and is shown how to do it. 

The subject is scientifically treated in its relations to 
psychology and physiology. Vocal expression occupies 
the meeting-ground of the mental and physical, The laws 
of thought, when uttered, constitute a form of applied 
psychology. To understand these relations is important, 
both for the teacher and the student, and this volume 
will be weleomed by both classes as a valuable aid in the 
study of an important subject. 


ANDREE’'S BALLOON EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF 
THE NORTH POLE. By Henri Lachambre and 
Alexis Machuron. With Over Fifty Mlustrations. 
New York: Frederick A, Stokes Company. 306 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

On the eleventh of July, 1897, the balloon “Omen” left 
the port of Virgo, Spitzbergen, carrying in its car Messrs. 
Andree, Strindberg, and Fraenkel, the bold explorers 
starting for the conquest of the North Pole. They soon 
passed cut of sight, and the papers of all civilized coun- 
tries have ever since been discussing the question of their 
failure or suecess. The question remains unanswered, 
Where are they? 

About the middle of July one of the carrier-pigeons be- 
longing to the expedition was killed by the seamen of the 
fishing boat “Alken,” in about eighty degrees north lati- 
tude. That bird bore the message of ‘All well, and good 
brogress toward the north.” Nothing trustworthy has 
since been heard from the air-vessel. 

This book contains a full history of the Swedish expedi- 
tion, and a detailed account of the construction of this 
balloon, with numerous descriptions and illustrations. 


ELEMENTARY DRAWING. Series of Practical 
~aners for Beginners. Written and Illustrated by 
Elisabeth Moore Hallowell. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 108 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The purpose of this book is to give beginners in draw- 
ing a simple explanation of some matters usually consid 
cred too elementary for text-books. It is not designed 
for very young readers, but for those who are able to fol- 


low in a progressive series of lessons leading up to the 
point where the general text-book begins. The intro- 
ductory chapter assures the reader that mere copying is 
not drawing; the pupil must learn “to see” for himself. 
He must study objects involving a knowledge of element- 
ary forms. Next comes ‘Perspective—The Horizon”; 
“The Vanishing of Lines’: Points Perspective’; 
“Cireles and Ellipses”’; ‘“‘Some Possible Difficulties’: 
“Light and Shade’; ‘Color Values”; “Textures”; 
“Outdoor Sketching”: “Working from Photographs.” 
Keach lesson is illustrated by drawings or photographs. 
The book is presented in form suited to its use, and can- 
not fail to be a valuable aid to the young artist. 


MEMORY AND ITS CULTIVATION. By F. W. Ed- 
ridge-Green, M. D., F. R.C.S. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 311 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Memory is the most important function of the brain. 
Every thought and action is based on memory. Hence a 
knowledge of its functions and its relations to the other 
faculties, and especially any suggestions which will aid 
in the improvement of the memory, are important and 
valuable. In this book the author gives a scientific and 
exhaustive view of the whole subject. In a diagram is 
shown the relation which the centres of memory bear to 
the other parts of the brain. It is a separate faculty, hav- 
ing its seat in the basal ganglia of the brain, separate 
from, but associated with, all the other faculties of the 
mind. In the thirteen chapters the relations this faculty 
sustains to all the others are fully and clearly explained, 
und in part Il. the cultivation of the memory is treated 
under twenty-two distinet rules, which will be studied 
with great interest. This volume is one of the Interna- 
tional Scientific Series, of which seventy-seven have 
already been published. 


LOCHINVAR. A Novel. By S. R. Crockett. Illustrated 
by T. De Thulstrup. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
412 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is a genuine love story. The scene opens in Scot- 
land at the close of the seventeenth century, but is soon 
transferred to Holland, where most of the action takes 
place. Nat Gordon is the hero, an impetuous young 
Scotchman, a soldier, who is constantly getting into 
scrapes, and getting out of them by the aid of young 
women, who are attracted to him by his frank personality 
and manly courage. 

Nat falls in love with Kate McGhie, a coquettish and 
lovable Seotch girl, who returns his affections, while she 
pretends to despise him for some reason. Nat meets Kate 
in Holland, where, through daring adventures and heroic 
fighting, he proves his manly quality and wins her for his 
wife. The romance is interwoven with the clash of arms 
and scenes of adventure and excitement that hold the at- 
tention and interest of the reader to the end, and gives 
him great satisfaction. The illustrations are fine, and the 
style and execution of the book are attractive. 


EXERCISES IN CONVERSATIONAL GERMAN. By 
Josepha Schrakamp. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
107 pp. Price, 55 cents. 

GERMAN GRAMMATICAL  DRILE. By Josepha 
Schrakamp. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 168 pp. 
Price, 65 cents. 

The first of the two admirable text-books for the use 
of classes in German recently prepared by Fraulein 
Schrakamp is designed to furnish material for easy trans- 
lation to pupils possessing only a limited vocabulary and 
an elementary knowledge of the rudiments of grammar. 
The second is intended for those who continue their 
study of the language beyond this point, and who must 
master the more difficult points of syntax and usage. 
Such perplexing problems as the use of the passive voice 
and the conditional and subjunctive modes, the various 
German equivalents of the English present participle, 
word order. ete., ete., are treated by the elucidation of 
the necessary rules in connection with appropriate ex- 
ercises arranged so as to facilitate convenient reference. 


RIFTS IN THE CLOUDS. Poems. By Walter M. 

Hazeltine. 

This volume was written, at intervals, during five years 
of enforced idleness and suffering, and was compiled by 
Mr. Hazeltine’s father (M. C. Hazeltine, 113 Devonshire 
street. Boston), after the author’s death. The book con- 
tains 128 poems, all of which are gems of beauty, both in 
thought and expression. It is elegantly iliustrated and 
bound, and is a delightful memorial for friends and will 
be of great interest to the general reader. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

The text-books published during the past few days by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. include important works 
in history, science, English language, and supplementary 
reading. 

In history, a volume by T. F. Tout, M. A., covering the 
period from the accession of Henry VIII. to the revolution 
of 1689, completes a series of three volumes, which covers 
English history rather more fully than most students’ 


histories, giving special attention to the treatment of the’ 


social life of the people and the growth of language and 
literature, battles and military movements being passed 
over with briefer mention. 

“A Child’s History of Ireland,” by P. W. Joyce, LL.D., 
with 160 illustrations and 530 pages, is more than a child’s 
book. It is as interesting as an Irish fairy tale, and is 
also of real value to the student. 

“The King’s Story Book,” a collection of historical sto- 
ries from English romantic literature, in illustration of 
the reigns of English monarchs from the conquest, edited 
with an introduction by George Laurence Gomme, and 
containing twenty-one full pages of illustrations, is a work 
which will appeal as a supplementary reader to those in- 
terested in English history. 

In science are a number of books, among them a text- 
book in botany by Carlton C. Curtis, of which the Journal 
of Education has already said that “not often does any 
science have occasion to welcome so clear and complete 
and masterly a book as this.’”’ Another is a thoroughly 
“Practical Electricity and Magnetism,” by John Hender- 
son, with 159 illustrations and diagrams, which treats the 
subject in accordance with the methods of modern labora- 
tories, 

In chemistry there is an “Elementary Organic Chem- 
istry,”’ hy F. C. Garrett, M. Se., and Arthur Harden, M. Sc., 
which provides a practical course to accompany the theo- 
retical instruction in organic chemistry, following the ar- 
rangements now generally adopted, and avoiding the use 
of costly materials and apparatus. The illustrations are 
notable, being sketched directly from modern apparatus 


actually in use. 


An exercise book of 148 pages, called “Exercises on 
Gradatim,” is meant to accompany “Gradatim,” and to 
supply a want which has been felt by many using that 
hook. 

“The Public School Reciter,”’ by Bertha M. Skeat, con- 
tains many selections intended to be arranged in the order 
of emotional gradation, beginning with the simpler and 
more humorous subjects, and proceeding gradually to a 
more complex interpretation of character. The author 
gives also a classification of the poems to follow the suc- 
cessive stages of human civilization. Regarded in such 
a light, this collection, small though it be, represents sev- 
eral different ages in the world’s history, and has been 
chosen with a view to arousing the interest of pupils in 
many countries besides their own. 

A book on “Household Sewing and Home Dressmak- 
ing,’ containing illustrations and 160 pages, is intended 
principally for teachers of technical classes and manual 
training schools, but it will also be found useful to others 
to supplement their knowledge of domestic science. 

An important announcement is one which the Messrs. 
Longmans make with reference to their well-known series 
of English classics, to the effect that a new and cheaper 
edition of the series in board binding is to appear shortly. 
This edition is intended to meet a widespread demand for 
these books at a lower price than they could be supplied 
in cloth binding. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘Macaulay's Essay on Addison,.’’ Edited by Herbert Augustine 
Sinith. Pricé, 40 cents..—* The Story-Teller’s Art.” By Charity 
Dye. Price, 53 cents, —‘'The Captives and Trinummus of Plautus.” 
Edited by E. P. Morris. Price, $1.55. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

“Victor Serenus.”” By Henry Wood. Price, $1.50. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

“A Brief German Grammar.” By Hjalmer Edgren, Price, 75 cents, 
— ‘Xenophon’s Cyropaedia.”’ Edited by Clarence W. Gleason. 
Price, $1.25. “Greek Prose Composition.” By Henry C. Pearson. 
Price, 99 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“The Story of Life in the Seas.” By Sydney J. Hickson, Price, 40 
cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. iM 

“The Laborer and the Capitalist.” By Freeman Otis Willey. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Equitable Publishing Company. 

“Young Folk’s Dialogues.’ Edited by Charles C, Shoemaker. 
Price, 25 cents. Philadelphia; Penn Publishing Company. 

“A Public School Reciter.’” By Bertha M. Skeat. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“First Reader.” By F. Lilian Taylor. Chicago: Eaton & Co. 

“The Tutorial Chemistry.” Part II., Minerals. By G. H. Bailey- 
Edited by William Briggs. Price, $1..0.—*The Preceptor’s French 
Course.” By Ernest Weekley. Price 70 cents. —“Ovid: Metamor. 
phoses.”’ Book NII. Edited by J. Haydon, Price, 40 cents New 
York: Hinds & Noble 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for pre- 
venting indigestion, and reliev- 
‘ng those diseases arising from a 
disordered stomach. 

D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleas- 
ant acidulated drink when properly 


diluted with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 4-8: Nevada State Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, Winnemucca, Nev. 


April 6-8: Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Chippewa Falls, 


April 7-9: Northwestern Kansas Teachers’ 
Association, Leavenworth, Kan. 


April 12-14: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ont. 

April 13-15: Alabama Educational Teachers’ 
Association, Montgomery, Ala. 

April 15-16: Colored Teachers’ Central 
Texas Association, Martin, Tex. 

April 21-23: Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Sioux City, Ia. 

April 29-80: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Sidney, Neb. 

April 29-30: Illinois Northern Teachers’ 
Association, Rockford, TI]. 

May 4-6: Western Drawing Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Detroit, Mich. 

June 28-30: Illinois Educational Associa- 
tion, Belleville, Ill. 


June 29-30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Put-in-Bay, O. 


July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 


July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ITANOVER. Dartmouth College has 
just come into possession of a rare gold 
medal struck by congress in 1814. It is 
one of a few medals presented by the presi- 
dent to certain generals of the war of 1812. 
This particuiar medal was given to Briga- 
dier-General James Miller, and on one side 
bears the portrait of General Miller. and 
underneath it his name and the words 
“I'll try.” On the other side is recorded 
the resolution of congress and the battles 
for which the medal was given. The bat- 
tles recorded are: Chippewa, July 5, 1814: 
Niagara. July 25, 1814: and Erie. Septem- 
ber 17, 1814. It is mounted on a wooden 
base made out of timber from the hulk of 
the frigate Constitution. The medal 
weighs about eight and one-half ounces. 
and, commercially alone, is worth about 
$200. The medal has for a long time been 
in the possession of the Prescott family of 
Brookline, and has just been presented to 
the college by Miss Ruth Prescott, whose 
father was a graduate of Dartmouth. The 
fact that Daniel Webster received the 
medal for General Miller makes the curio 
of additional and significant value to 
Dartmouth. 

VERMONT. 
MIDDLEBURY. A very successful 
revival of the Roman chorus was a ne table 
event at Middlebury College a few days 


v CHILDREN TEETHING.” 
ENSLOW’'S SOOTHING SYRUP should ; 
children teething. It soothes the chia. 
© Allays all pain, cures wind colic. 
* the best remedy for diarrheea. 25 cts.a bottle’ 


ago, in connection with a convention of 
teachers of Latin in the fitting schools of 
Vermont. The presentation was by the 
sophomore class in Horace, and was under 
the direction of Professor Myron R. San- 
ford, with whom the scheme of the con- 
vention originated. The costumes were in 
all particulars faithful to the originals; 
from the dressing of the laurel-crowned 
hair te the lacing of the sandals, accuracy 
of portrayal was the prime consideration. 
Truth, however, again proved to be beauty 
when the thirty-four singers and musicians 
moved slowly up the central aisles of the 
chapel and grouped themselves on the plat- 
form. The three odes sung were all re- 
ceived with heartiest appreciation, the 
work of the singers alternating with a 
vivid illustrated presentation, by Professor 
Sanford, of the Rome of the days of Augus- 
tus. Later in the evening a reception was 
tendered by the class of 1900 to the mem- 
bers of the convention and the faculty. 
Among those in attendance were many of 
the most prominent educators in the state. 

MARSHFIELD. The town has voted 
unanimously to accept the Jaqueth library 
fund according to the terms of his will. 
This insures a fund of $6,000 for the town 
library, which will be named after the 
donor. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Miss Emily A. Hutchinson of 
Boston died in St. John, N. B., March 19. 
Miss Hutchinson was for many years a 
leading teacher in the Gannett Institute, 
and for the last seven years she has been 
connected with the Misses Gilman’s school 
on Commonwealth avenue. Miss Hutch- 
inson was a woman of keen intellect, rare 
ability, and great sweetness of character. 
She leaves a large cércle of friends and 
pupils to mourn her loss.——-On February 
11 the Massachusetts Association of School 
Superintendents adopted the following: 
Resolved, that this association cordia'ly 
indorses that. part of the report of the com- 
mission appointed by Governor Wolcott 
which recommends the establishment of a 
children’s department, and urges the offi- 
cers of the association to do all in their 
power to further the adoption of the rec- 
ommendation by the legislature. 


CAMBRIDGE. Miss Laura Fisher is 
giving a course of lectures’ before the 
young ladies of Radcliffe College on ‘‘Kin- 
dergarten Principles.”-—-—-On the evening 
of March 17, at Radcliffe College, Professor 
William James lectured before the Phi- 
losophy Club on “What Makes Human 
Lives Significant.” After a brilliant treat- 
ment of the subject, he closed with the fol- 
lowing sentence: “Be not narrow-minded. 
Your sex is the heavenly-appointed guard- 
ian of the faculty of sympathetic insight; 
idealize it, cultivate it. That is the only 
message I care to leave with you to-night.”’ 

Ex-Governor Boutwell, on the after- 
noon of March 17, delivered an address be- 
fore the Harvard undergraduates on ‘‘The 
Art of Public Speaking and the Arts of 
Public Speakers.” President Eliot intro- 
duced the speaker.——-At a meeting of the 
school board on the evening of March 17, 
the director of physical culture was author- 
ized to employ an assistant during the re- 
mainder of the term. 

DEDHAM. A notable concert was given 
by Dedham high school pupils on the 
evening of March 22, numbering 180 
voices. In addition to a short, miscella- 
neous programme, “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus” and Randegger’s “One Hundred 
and Fiftieth Psalm” were presented. 

SOUTH HADLEY. Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege has been able, by timely assistance, 
to substitute six new, modern, and beauti- 
ful structures in place of one old dormi- 
tory, Which was burned to the ground in 
the autumn of 1895. 

HYDE PARK. The school board has 
voted to name the new schoolhouse on Hil- 
ton street the Amos Webster school. 

WOBURN. This city is bound to have 
a new high school. The legislature has 
just been petitioned to permit the town to 
increase its borrowing capacity, in order 
to provide the means. The new building 
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Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
and sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 
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When a man neglects 
his health for a day he 
marks two days off the 
calendar of his life. 
When he neglects his 
health for two consecu- 
/ tive days he marks four 

ff days off his life’s cal- 
i endar. And so on. 
~~” That’s about the ratio, 
and it doesn’t take 
many days to cross off 
an entire year. And yet men recklessly 
neglect their health for weeks atatime. It 
is the easiest thing in the world for the aver- 
age man or woman to get good health and 
then keep it. It only needs a little stitch 
here and there. The big, dangerous mala- 
dies that threaten life are only the culmina- 
tion of the little illnesses that are neglected. 

If when a man feels ‘‘ knocked - out,”’ 
“‘out-of-sorts,”? ‘‘run-down,’’ overworked 
or overworried he will resort to Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery he will soon feel 
bright, strong and vigorous again and able 
to combat all the big maladies in the doctor- 
books. Moreover the ‘‘Golden Medical 
Discovery” is a sure and speedy cure for 
some of the most dangerous diseases. It 
cures 98 per cent. of all cases of consump- 
tion. It cures nervous prostration and ex- 
haustion. These are not mere assertions. 
Thousands of grateful men and women have 
testified to the facts, and hundreds of their 
names, addresses and photographs are 
printed in Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser. 

“Tused Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
for torpid liver and indigestion, and obtained 

ermanent relief,’ writes J. A. Williams, Esq., of 
fill Brook, Washington Co., Teun. 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser has had a larger sale than any other 
book of this class ever offered the public. 
This book of 1,008 pages with 300 illustra- 
tions, is full from cover to cover, of practi- 
cal advice on health matters. This great 
book, in heavy manilla covers, is now of- 
fered FREE to whoever will send 21 one-cent 
stamps to pay for mailing ov/y. If an ele- 
gant French cloth binding is desired, send 
fo cents extra: 31 cents in all. World's Dis- 
pensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


will cost in the vicinity of $100,000. No 
site has yet been chosen. 

WEST NEWTON. Nathaniel T. Allen, 
an old-time and honored resident of West 
Newton, will, on April 12, celebrate the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his coming to West 
Newton to take charge of the model de- 
partment of the normal school located in 
that village, which was then conducted by 
Horace Mann, then a,.member of the state 
board of education. 


WORCESTER. The sixth annual re- 
union of the Association of Central and 
Western Massachusetts Alumni of Dart- 
mouth College was held in this city on the 
evening of March 18, and was well at- 
tended. Judge C. C. Conant of Greenfield 
presided at the dinner. Professor L. L. 
Conant of the Polytechnic Institute was 
toastmaster. President Tucker of Dart- 
mouth was the chief guest and speaker. 
He spoke of the broadening of the curricu- 
lum, and said that Dartmouth was the first 
among the colleges to introduce a scientific 
department. Remarks were made by F. P. 
Goulding and John H. Johnson of this city, 
\bner Merriam of Templeton, class of °40, 
the oldest alumnus belonging to the asso- 
ciation, the Rev. B. S. Gilman of Gardner. 
Jonathan Smith of Clinton, Dr. E. H. 
Trowbridge of Worcester, and A. W. Edson 
of New York City.——Professor (. F. 
Hodge of Clark University and the execu- 
tive board of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs have offered two prizes of 
$15 and $10, to be awarded to the public 
school children in the state of Massachu- 
setts who present the best practical studies 
on the value of the common toad. 

AMHERST. Amherst College trustees 
have voted to give President Gates a year’s 
vacation, to commence at the beginning 
of the next college vear. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The new state normal 
school building located in this city has cost 
$500,000. The trustees have elected a new 
principal, Hon. Fred Gowing, state super- 
intendent of education in New Hampshire. 
William E. Wilson, the former principal, 
hereafter will be an instructor in the 
school. Dr. Gowing is a native of Massa- 
chusetts, and a graduate from Tufts Col- 
lege. He was for several years principal 
of high schools in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, and finally was appointed by 
Governor Smith state superintendent, to 
sueceed ex-Senator Patterson. Dr. Gow- 
ing isregent of state medical boards in 
New Hampshire, trustee of Brewster Free 
Academy, president of Nashua Teachers’ 
Club, and director of the American Insti- 
tute. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. The Connecticut Valley 
Association of Kindergartners held a meet- 
ing in this city March 19, which was full) 
attended. Principal Willis Twitchell 
made the address of welcome. Miss Mar- 
garet Hubbell. of New Britain normal 
school read a paper on ‘‘Music in the Kin- 
dergarten,” urging that great care should 
be taken of the vocal organs of children 
before they reach the age of six years. 
Miss Wheelock of Boston, president of the 
International Kindergartners’ Union, 
spoke on “The Kindergartner’s Life 
Work,” emphasizing the fact that the work 
of the kindergartner is that of a profes- 
sion: that she has to do with the verities 
of life, and needs for the proper care of 
children to study more of the grandest ob- 
jects of sense and thought common to all 
climates and civilizations. A discussion 
followed these papers.———The annual 
meeting of drawing teachers and super- 
visors in the public schools of New Eng- 
land was held in this city March 19. It 
was a lively meeting. The discussion was 
opened by Charles N. Flagg of Hartford: 
Mr. Victor I. Shinn of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Miss Stella Skinner of New Haven also en- 
gaged in the discussion. 

NEW HAVEN. Miss Ellor E. Carlisle. 
supervisor of the primary department and 
teacher of science in the public schools. 
has declimed a re-appointment for next 
year. She has accepted the position of 
professor of pedagogics at Wellesley Col- 
lege.——-Myron T. Scudder, principal of 
Hillhouse high school, has sent out to 
about 200 citizens of this city fourteen 
practical questions, for the purpose of get- 
ting from the business and professional 
men opinions as to what should constitute 
a business education. 

NEW BRITAIN. Superintendent Stu- 
art has instructed the public school 
teachers to again employ the card system 
in examining the eyes of the scholars, to 
determine those who are near-sighted and 
those who are far-sighted. The teachers 
will begin the task at once. The physi- 
cian who offered to do the work for $150 
will have his offer declined. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The New York State Art Teachers’ As- 
sociation ninth semi-annual meeting was 
held March 25 and 26, 1898, in conjunction 
with the section on art education of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

As a result of the interest aroused in 
study of The Logic, of Sense Perception, the 
class in institutes of pedagogy, New York 
University School of Pedagogy, invited Dr. 
W. T. Harris, its author, to address its 
members on some educational topic. This 
invitation he generously accepted, and on 
Wednesday, March 9, he addressed the 
class, speaking on “The Freedom of the 
Will.” He found a most sympathetic and 
appreciative audience of students, who lis- 
tened to his scholarly and profound ad- 
dress with the keenest interest and atten- 
tion. His exposition of the freedom of the 
will will long be remembered as one of the 


HOW’S THIS! 

We ofter One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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great events in the annals of the School of 
Pedagogy. 

Architectural plans have been completed 
fur the new hall of science which will! be 
erected on the campus of Syracuse Uni- 
versity during the summer. The hall will 
contain the departments of physics, civil 
and electrical engineering, and _ the 
laboratories will be supplied with the 
most modern and expensive apparatus for 
thorough work in these sciences. Ar- 
rangements have been completed whereby 
a summer school of sociology will be in- 
augurated by this university this season. 
The dates set are from June 27 through 
July 9. The central location, large uni- 
versity library, easily accessible city li- 
braries, and nominal expenses insure a 
large patronage by ministers, teachers, 
business and professional men, and, in 
fact, by all who contemplate a short or 
more exhaustive course in this branch of 
study. 

ALBANY. The Hudson River School- 
masters’ Club held its fourth meeting in 
this city March 25 and 26, 1898. William 
J. Milne, president. A fine programme 
was rendered, and able speakers engaged 
in the discussions. 


DELAWARE. 

The Summer School of Methods at 
Dover will begin its seventh annual ses- 
sion on July 5, and continue five weeks. 
The faculty will consist of Dr. E. E. 
White, Columbus, O., Mrs. Emma JV. 
Thomas, supervising principal Lovering 
school, Philadelphia, Miss Lillian Wal- 
lace, supervising principal Landreth 
school, Philadelphia, and C. C. Tindal, 
superintendent of schools for Kent 
county, Delaware. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. It is an interesting fact 
containing sections for the re-organization 
of the board of school commissioners upon 
lines very similar to those laid down in 
the bill now before the Massachusetts leg- 
islature for the re-organization of the Bos- 
ton school board, and that the idea origi- 
nated with President Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The third annual 
convention of the International Kinder- 
garten Union was recently held in this 
city, Miss Wheelock of Boston, the presi- 
dent, in the chair. The meeting opened 
with 200 delegates. The meeting was a 
success every way, and of great interest 
to a large audience. 

Mrs. Cornelius Y. Stevenson left Phila- 
delphia recently for a two months’ tour of 
investigation of the Upper Nile. She goes 
as a representative of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and will conduct researches 
in company wtih Flinders-Petrie. Mrs. 
Stevenson is secretary of the department 
of archaeology and paleontology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and honorary 
curator of the Egyptian and Mediter- 
ranean section of the university museum. 

Dr. George S. Fullerton has resigned as 
vice-provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He has been connected with the 
university as instructor for fifteen years. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. The dairy school at the 
State University has recently closed the 
special course with forty-four students, 
fourteen of whom took also a course in ag- 
riculture. 

WARREN. Mrs. H. T. Upton and Mrs. 
Cassie Harrington, with T. H. Gilmer, were 
uominated March 19 for members of the 
board of education. These women de- 
feated two men who were run against them 
by a large majority. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The University of Chicago 
extension division offers classes in the fol- 
lowing subjects: Histology, Dr. A. C. 
Eycleshymer; botany, Henry C. Cowles: 
ustronomy, F. R. Moulton; chemistry, Dr. 
M. S. Walker; biology, Professor Jordan. 
These classes are especially designed for 
teachers..——-Professor O. C. Farrington 
lectured on Mammoth cave on March 18 at 
Normal School hall. 

There are a thousand students in the 
Chicago University extension courses. 

Professor Arnold Tompkins of the State 
University is one of the most popular edu- 


For [rRkITATION OF THE THROAT caused by 
cold or use of the voice, ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” are exceedingly beneficial. 


The delightful winter resorts of the South-— - 


Asheville, S. C., Aiken, S. C., Augusta, Ga., 
and those in Florida -— are all reached by the 
Southern Railway. Perfect service in con- 
nection with Colonial and Federal expresses, 
Boston office, 238 Washington street. 


cational lecturers that has ever addressed 
the teachers of Chicago or the state. 

The eleventh educational conference of 
the high schools and academies, co- 
operating with the University of Chicago, 
recently met here to discuss the following 
subjects: “The Psychology of Adoles- 
cence’; “The Fitness of Economics to 
Meet the Conditions of Adolescence’; and 
“The Fitness of Science to Meet the Con- 
ditions of Adolescence.”’ 

BELLVILLE. The next meeting of the 
Southern Teachers’ Association will be 
held here June 28, 29, and 30, 1898, instead 
of in July, as announced. The change 
is made on account of educational meet- 
ing at Washington. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

The Portland high school has recently 
moved into a handscme new building. 
The high school is thoroughly organized 
on the department plan, and is well 
equipped, both with teachers and labora- 
tories. Craven L. Hottel is superintend- 
ent, and Isaac E. Neff, principal of the 
high school. 

President J. J. Mills of Earlham, whose 
resignation was reported some time ago, 
has been induced to reconsider, and he will 
now stay at the head of the college. He 
has been relieved of some of his duties by 
the creation of the office of vice-president. 
Dr. J. F. Brown, now an instructor in phi- 
losophy in Indiana University, has been 
elected vice-president and professor of 
philosophy. Earlham is fortunate in re- 
taining the services of President Mills, and 
no less fortunate in securing Dr. Brown. 

Rey. S. R. Lyons, secretary of the board 
of trustees of Indiana University, has been 
elected president of Monmouth College. 
He is justly regarded as a very able man. 
His connection with Indiana University 
has been highly satisfactory. Both stu- 
dents and faculty keenly regret his leav- 
ing. The Hon. Nat W. Hill of Blooming- 
ton has been elected. as his successor on 
the board of trustees of Indiana Univer- 
sity. Mr Hill is an alumnus of the insti- 
tution, and has always taken the keenest 
interest in his alma mater. 

Superintendent Robert A. Ogg of Green- 
castle has organized child study societies 
in each ward of the city. He has aroused 
a great interest in the schools and done 
much effective work. 

Dr. T. J. Bassett, for many years prin- 
cipal of the De Pauw preparatory school, 
now has charge of a large church in 
Lafayette. He still retains his interest in 
schools, and will do work in a number of 
institutes this summer. 

MICHIGAN. 

ANN ARBOR. The spring meeting of 
the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club occurs 
on April 1 and 2 at Ann Arbor.——The stu- 
dents in the Latin department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan are enraged by a de- 
cree issued by Professor Kelsey against 
wearing sweaters. Two-thirds of the class 
wear them, and they think they have a 
right to do so. 

DETROIT. The next annual meeting of 
the Western Drawing Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in this city May 4-6 in the 
Central high school building. One of the 
most important features of the meeting 
will be a series of Round Table discussions 
under able conductors, upon such topics as 
“The Child Study Movement and Art Edu- 


cation,” ‘Art in the Schoolroom Environ- 
ment,” “Methods and Mediums in the 
Grades,” “Educational Value of Exhibits,” 
etc. Another important feature of the oc- 
casion will be a large exhibit of pupils’ 
drawings, representing the leading cities 
of the West. 

YPSILANTI. The State Normal College 
summer session will open June 27, and 
close August 5, 1898. <A full corps of pro- 
fessors and instructors have been chosen 
from the college faculty. For information 
address President Richard G. Boone as 
above. 

WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. Superintendent H. O. 
R. Siefert was triumphantly re-elected 
March 1. The vote stood 13 to 4. He has 
been connected with the administration of 
the schools for many years. He acted as 
first assistant under Professor Peckham, 
and, on his resignation, was elected super- 
intendent. 

KENTUCKY. 


The legislature has just adjourned, and 
the state made a very narrow escape from 
falling a victim to a state text-book publi- 
cation measure. No school legislation of 
any importance was passed. 

The collections of the State geological 
survey were ordered to be transferred from 
Frankfort to the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College at Lexington, and the 
office of inspector of mines was also placed 
under the jurisdiction cf the college. 

Judge Fisher recently rendered a deci- 
sion in the case of David T. McCloskey 
against the Hamilton board of education, 
which practically invalidates the contract 
cf every employee of the public schools. 
McCloskey was hired for two years, was 
discharged before his term of service 
ended, and sued for $625 balance of salary 
due under the contract. The court held 
the contract to be illegal; no board having 
a right to hire employees for a period 
longer than that which any member of 
that board was elected for. 

GEORGETOWN. Dr. W. M. Pratt of 
Louisville, for many years president of the 
board of trustees, has left his large and 
valuable library to Georgetown College. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

The present population of Mississippi 
may be safely estimated at one and one- 
half millions of people, about seven- 
twelfths colored. Of this number, 552,000 
are children of school age; about sixty per 
cent. are black. It takes an army of 10,000 
teachers to supply the public and private 
schools of the state. Each school district 
must maintain a school for at least four 
months each year. The public school sys- 
tem of the state embraces the country 
schools, the town and city schools, the Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanie Arts College at 


The Successful Remedy for 
NASAL CATARRH 


must be non-irritating, easy of application, and 
one that will by its own action reach the in- 
flamed and diseased surfaces. 

ELY’S CREAM BALM combines the impor- 
tant requisites of quick action and specific cura- 
tive powers with perfect safety to the patient. 
This agreeable remedy has mastered catarrh as 
nothing else has, and both physicians and pa- 
tients freely concede this fact. All druggists 
cheerfully acknowledge that in it the acme of 
Pharmaceutical skill has been reached. The 
most distressing symptoms quickly yield to it. 
In acute cases the Balm imparts almost instant 
relief. 


By Absorption. 


Catarrhal sufferers should remember that 
Ely’s Cream Balm is the only catarrh remedy 
which is gutckly and thoroughly absorbed by 
the diseased membrane. It does not dry up 
the secretions, but changes them to a limpid 
and odorless condition, and finally to a natural 
and healthy character, 

The Balm can be found at any drug store ; 
or by sending 50 cents to Ely Brothers, 56 
Warren St., New York, it will be mailed. 

Full directions with each package. 

Cream Balm opens and cleanses the nasal 
passages, allays inflammation, thereby stopping 
pains in the head, heals and protects the mem- 
brane, and restores the senses of taste and 
smell. The Balm is applied directly into the 
nostrils. 


Starkville for boys and young men, the In- 
dustrial Institute at Columbus for girls and 
young women. Both these institutions are 
for the whites; for the blacks there is a 
similar college at Rodney, besides the siate 
normal school at Holly Springs. At Ox- 
ford is located the State University. The 
public schools are supplemented by pri- 
vate and normal schools, academies, and 
colleges. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Edu- 
cation Society have accomplished a great 
work in the South. The last year 2,314 
students were in the different trades in the 
industrial schools under its patronage. 
The colored boys are taught trades, and 
the girls are taught domestic economy, 
dressmaking, ete. These schools have 
sent out over 15,000 colored teachers and 
nearly 5,000 white teachers in the twenty- 
eight years of its existence. 


For the New Englander the three most 
interesting cities of the East are New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
They are all covered by the Fitchburg 
Railroad Tour of April 1st, and the rate, 
including all person’~ expenses, is only 
$25.00. J. R. Watson, General Passenger 
Agent, or any agent will give you full 
particulars. 


Summer Schools. 


Clark University Summer School, 


WORCESTER, MASS. | 
JULY 13—27, 1898. } 
Programme now ready. 


Address LOUIS N. WILSON, Clerk. 


GAZE’S TOURS 


54th YEAR 


40 HIGH-CLASS TOURS 40 
EUROPE 


Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, 
Rhine, Holland, France, England, and Scot- 
land. Under personal escort. ALL EXPEen- 
srs included, 

$285 to $775, according to Tour. 

SPECIAL TOUR to Norway and Russia 
in June. Descriptive Programmes on ap- 
plication. 

Reference, by permission, Mr. A, E. Winship, 
Editor Journal of Education. 

Independent Travel Tickets issued for any 
desired tour in Evrorr. 

Steamship Tickets for any line. Choice berths 
secured both ways. Reliable information and esti- 
mates. 


W. H EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd. 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Vacation Trip to Europe. 


Specially planned for TEACHERS. Fine accom- 
modations; terms reasonable; seventeenth season. 
Address Prof. H. B. RicHarpson, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 


Wanted, a Position. 

A lady wishes to accept a position as teacher of 
German. Address, STERN’S SCHOOL OF LAN- 
GUAGES OF N. Y. CITY, 27 East 44th Street, 
New York. 


HEN WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education,” 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 
Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 


Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass., 
in August. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author's 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true ofart. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expression is studiedas a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 


dent's powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
oy elements of his expression.—Ur. Lyman Abbott, in 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses. 
Fourth Year: July 5 -- August 12. 


Courses in Mathematics, A delightful suburban 
Science, Languages, locality in New York 
and Pedagogy City. 

School of Pedagogy, 9th year ; Sept.28, '98-May 13,'. 

For circulars address CHARLES B. BLISS, 
University Heights. New YorK City, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 
July 6---August 17. 


Courses will be offered in all leading academic 
studies, also in Law and Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
E. A. LYMAN, 
325 East Liberty St., Aun Arbor, Mich, 


Summer Courses 

AT THE 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 


Instruction will be given during June and July by 
members of the regular instructing staff of the Insti 


"he Outlook (from a review of the hooks of S. S. Curry, | tute, in Architecture, Analytical and Organic Chem 


PAD., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in local 
Expression, lmagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 


Specimen copy of Expression. a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


Address, 


Cook County Normal Summer School, 


| istry, bacteriology, Biology, Physics (lectures and lab 


oratory), French, German, Matbematics, Mechanism, 
Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical Drawing, and Shop 
work, 

Although designed primarily to meet the needs of 
students already in the Institute, these courses will 
offer special advantages to 

TEACHERS AND COLLEGE GRADUATES 
intending to apply for advanced standing in September. 
Circulars giving detailed information will be mailed 
free on application. 

H. W, TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 
491 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


— 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Three Weeks, beginning July 6, 1898, 


OVEN TO ALL. 


By Members of the Regular Faculty of the Chicago Normal School. 
» TWELVE DEPARTMENTS... . 


Write for circulars, 
eow) 


WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, Manager, 
6916 Perry Ave., Chicago, Il, 
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PACIFIC STATES. 


WYOMING. 
State Editor, J. O. CHURCHILL, Cheyenne. 

CHEYENNE. The State University is 
having a very prosperous year. The at- 
tendance is gradually increasing. 

A. F. Atherling has resigned the prin- 
cipalship of the Rock Springs public 
schools Miss Ellen Miller was promoted 
to fill the vacancy. 

Murray S Barker is doing excellent 
work in the science department of the 
Cheyenne high school. * . 

State Superintendent Reel and her chief 
clerk, Miss Mills, have been spending 
some weeks at Washington selecting land 
for Wyoming. The return of prosperity 
will increase the rental from school lands, 
and be of great assistance to the various 

school districts of the state. 

Miss Irene Morse, professor of German 
and history at the State University, will 
take a leave of absence next year. 

. The Cheyenne high school, having 
about the same number of boys as there 
are members of the state legislature, have 
been organized, by Superintendent 
Churchill, into a senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, with the regular rules of the 
last state legislature to govern them. 
The boys have elected a United States 
senator, following the United States law, 
introduced resolutions, passed bills, ete. 

A joint meeting of the Cheyenne 
teachers, school board, and county library 
board was held on February 28 to con- 
sider the subject of reading, libraries, etc. 
All the newsdealers but one have agreed 
to discontinue the sale of “Diamond 
Dick,” ete. 

Through the efforts of Governor W. A. 


Information in relation to the Fitchburg 
railroad Washington tour of April 1 can 
be obtained of D. N: Bell, tourist agent, 205 
Washington street; A. T. Kimball, city 
passenger agent, Fitchburg railroad, 260 
Washington street; A. V. Fisher, city 
ticket agent, West Shore railroad, 300 
Washington street; or J. R. Watson, gen- 
eral passenger agent, Fitchburg railroad, 
Boston, Mass. 


Richards, the general government has 
added to the state for school purposes 
200,000 acres of land in lieu of sections 16 
and 36, lying within the Shoshone Indian 
reservation. He will probably secure 
130,000 acres in lieu of the school lands 
lying within the boundary of the National 
park. 
COLORADO. 

DENVER. Mrs. Ursula L. Harrison of 
Chicago, who has been matron in the Girls’. 
training school at Evanston, and superin- 
tendent of the Illinois School of Agricul- 
ture and Manual Training for Boys at 
Glenwood, has accepted the position of 
superintendent of the State Industrial 
school in this city. 

OMAHA. The Trans-Mississippi Edu- 
cational Convention will be held in this 
city June 28-30, inclusive. The president 
of the University of Colorado will have 
charge of secondary schools and colleges. 
The convention will consist of five general 
meetings and numerous sessions of sec- 
tions, departments, and congresses, under 
the direction of specialists. 

Dr. Frederick Burton Hellems has just 
been appointed professor of Latin in the 
University of Colorado. Dr. Hellems 
graduated from Toronto University, and 
has taken the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy in the University of Chicago. 


IDAHO. 
State Editor, B. GAULT, Moscow. 

In a tour through the schools of 
Kootenai county, there is much to im- 
press one with the character of the school 
work that is being done. Kootenai 
county embraces all the Idaho territory 
between Montana and Washington, ex- 
tending a hundred miles or more south of 
the international boundary line. It con- 
tains several navigable rivers and innum- 
erable lakes. The public school idea is 
fostered by the sturdy settlers, who make 
the best provisions within their power to 
educate their children. 


The low rate, the additional sleeping 


cars from New York on April 7, 8, and 9, 


without expense for the return trip of 
those who stop over, the high class of the 
excursionists, and the first-class service 
which is assured will make the Fitchburg 
railroad Washington tour of April 1 the 
excursion of the year. 


At Hope I found a school in two quite 
comfortable rooms, though the building 
itself is a “shack,’—a Westernism for a 
cheap or temporary’ structure. Miss 
Louise Allbaugh and Miss Addie Smith 
are the enterprising teachers. Here I 
found vertical writing and all the new, as 
well as time-tried, methods. 

At Rathdrum I found a fine neat 
schoolhouse and three teachers. J. 
C. Brady, an [Iowa teacher, is the efficient 
principal, with F. A. McCall and Miss 
Spencer as assistants. The entire popu- 
lation turned out to hear an address upon 
“University Education.” Pride in their 
excellent schools and solicitude for the 
welfare of their youth dominate the com- 
munity. 

Bonners Ferry is located upon the 
Kootenai river, a new town, that makes 
the public school a vital public interest. 
H. A. Snyder, a graduate of Heidelberg 
(Ohio), and Miss Jennie Joyce of the 
Iowa state normal schoo] are the teachers. 

W. O. Cummings, formerly of Lewiston, 
is the principal at Coeur d’Alene City, 
Mrs. L. S. Dart at Post Falls, A. W. Bur- 
leigh at Harrison, A. N. Torrelle at Priest 
tiver, and C. W. Hutton at Clark’s Fork. 

Edwin McBee fills the dual office of pro- 
bate judge and county superintendent 
with great acceptability. 

The report made by State Superintend- 
ent Anderson to the bureau of education 
at’ Washington contains some interesting 
figures for the year ending August 3, 1897. 
There were 42,127 school children in the 
state between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, 22,172 males and 19,956 females. 
The average daily attendance was 22,645; 
the number of buildings used for school 
purposes, 626, and the number of teachers, 
793—298 males and 495 females. The 
average monthly salary of male teachers 
was $61; females, $41. 

At Sand Point there is a beautiful new 
schoolhouse, in a _ picturesque location, 
with two teachers,—W. S. Walker and 
Miss Wray. 


NEBRASKA. 


KEARNEY. The annual meeting of 
the Central Nebraska Educational Asso- 
ciation will be held March 30 and 31, and 
April 1, 1898, Mr. A. O. Thomas, presi- 
dent. The addresses and lectures will be 
of high order, and the subjects discussed 
of special interest. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


~-The $100 cash prize offer of the Na- 
tional Magazine of Boston for the best 
written sketch of a ‘quaint, out-of-the- 
way place” visited on a bicycle tour has 
awakened widespread interest among bi- 
cycle riders in all parts of the country. 
The National Magazine is taking a front 
rank as one of the most popular periodi- 
cals of the day. 


—In the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science for 


March, Professor Sigel of the University 
ot Warsaw defends Russia against the 
charge of opposing the progress of civili- 
zation. Professor Joseph French John- 
son gives a searching criticism of the 
“Proposed Reforms of the Monetary Sys- 
tem,’ which are now before congress, and 
Professor E. Dana Durand presents a sum- 
mary of the many-sided activities of the 
state legislatures in the field of political 
legislation. Philadelphia. Price, $1.00. 


—The Bookman for March is finely illus- 
trated, and contains, under appropriate 
heads, the usual variety of literary reading 
of the very best character. In the de- 
partment of “Chronicle and Comment” we 
find the Publisher’s Weekly’s summary of 
books published in 1897: ‘“‘D. Appleton & 
‘o., 123; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 121; J 
B. Lippincott Company, 113; Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., 104; Longmans, Green, & 
Co., 104; Dodd, Mead, & Co., 101; Harper 
& Brothers, 89; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 85; 
Little, Brown, & Co., 46; The Century 
Company 31, It is fair to state that the 
Macmillan Company, the number of whose 
publications would probaly outrun all 
others, does not appear among the lists.” 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


Placing special Wagner palace sleeping 
cars in New York on April 7, 8, and 9 for 
the return of those who have taken the 
Fitchburg railroad Washington tour of 
April 1, and stopped over, is a most popu- 
lar innovation. There is no additional ex- 
pense, and it is simply in line with the 
policy of this company to give a little more 
than was promised. 


OUR GREATEST SUCCESS. 


a regular avalanche of orders for the Journal of Education and 
Dictionary of United States History, at the combination rate of $3.80. 
Our plan of offering standard books with the JourNnaLt or EpucaTion at a combination price, which is often tess than the 


H HAVE 


retail price of the book alone, is greatly appreciated by teachers the country over. 
works which they might not otherwise feel able to purchase. 


114902 
Four Centuries of History 


Written Conciscly 


Arranged Alphabetically 


IN 


Dictionary Form 


J. Kranklin Jameson, Ph.D. 


ILLUSTRATED | | 


With nearly 300 Elegant 
Portraits of Eminent 
Americans. 


Indispensable to Teachers 
and Students. 

We offer you this great 

work and the JOURNAL OF 

Epucation a full year for 


less than the price 
book. 


THINK OF IT! 
NEW ENGLAND 


recetved 


of the | 


became’ divided Some were assigned reservation Springs, 

suger of the British West Indies Dy thi 

was laid on all and 

* Molino del ‘he King’s Mill), Mexico, « range of 


mamive stone build 
ings situated short distance from the city of M: Jeneral Wi 
feated the Mex 


Farland cutti 


Mon jot Louisiens. Punting was introd 
and the Monier was established the sme) 
\year by Premchman named Fontaine 
Monitor,” the National ironclad constmcted in by Joba 
with the Union Government. She enguged! 


Monmowth, Battle of, June 28, t77% On ene 18 tho B hah evacusted 
Philade! end started for New York, 

sudden and ng blow Bri are 
ra by June 27 in 


mee, 
infeder ‘allace’s dispom tions for battle follows 
The the Baltimore ou the right, Ricketts the Wasbiegwe puke 


‘Dietiowasy oF Usrrap States History. 


The ites rst attacked 
Then, of the 
wounded. 


786. She described as “an ek 


Moarce in 
with a digas ity of manner that peculiarly Stted Sor ™ 


Monroe James 1756-July 1851) Sith President of the Un 
States, was ost County, Va He ente 
Mary College, but left it 76 to cater we army 
‘Trenton, Brandywine, Mo: and i 


lis 

and Wirt Atte racy General. Phe period is marked by the 

Plonda, Semioole War, Missouri Compromise, seat 

Visit of Lafayette, and the Monroe Doctrine 

life by President D C. Gilman. 


renewal subscribers, for $3.80. 


No. 1. We will give the Dictionary of United States History in full mo- 
rocco binding and the Journal of Education one year, to either new or 


No. 2. We will give the Dictionary of United States History in full mo- 
rocco binding and the Journal of Kducation for six months for $2.50. 


We will give the Dictionary of United States History in full mo- 
rocco binding -to any present subscriber uf the Journal who will send us 
only one New subscriber at the regular rate of $2.50, or at the rate of 


3.80 if the new subscriber takes the Dictionary also. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


It often enabies them to own expensive 
When we secure a bargain, we give our subscribers the benefit of it. 


The Dictionary of 
United States Histovy. 


WHAT CONTAINS. 


It contains 750 large 8vo pages of valu- 
able matter 

It contains 350,000 words of solid his- 
torical facts. 

It contains nearly 300 portraits of illus- 
trious Americans. 


It is arranged alphabetieally in Dietion- 
ary form. 

In one Moment you can find the infor- 
mation you desire. 

The book is in one volume, and conyen- 
ient in size and form to use, 

It includes every historieal fact of value 
in relation to this country. 


It includes the biography of every histo- 
rically prominent person of the United 
States. 


It will be valuable to eyery person every 
day for all time. 


The Dictionary is printed in large, clear typ 
on heavy paper. 


The binding is Full Morocco, with gold back 
an é stamfs, and marbled edges. 
has never ¢ sold to subscribers for less 
t 4.5 


Send us your order at once, 
before it is too late. 


3 Somerset Street. Boston, Mass. 
45 Auditorium Buliding, Chicago, Ill. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Macaulay’s Essay on 
The Captives and Trinummus of Plautus...........- 
A Public School 
The Tutorial Chemistry. Part Minerals... Bailey 
The Preceptor’s French Course... 
Ovid: Metamorphoses. Book XIII,................. 
The Laborer and the Capitalist...................... 
The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes........... ..... 
The Story of Life in the Seas...............cceeceeeee 


Some Common Errors of Speech....... 
A Brief German GramMar. .... 
Greek Prose Compositions 


Wonder Tales from Wagner Told for Young People 


eantth fea } Ginn & Figg or of $.40 A BOUT coiling watches we learned considerable some time ago, when Dennis Valentine was the leading jew- 
td.) G é a . bp ty of Syracuse. He started to wait on us, but grew nervous over the actions of a new clerk ai the 
Dye. ‘“ £3 | next counter, who was trying to sella watch. “This seems a good watch,” said the customer; particularly like 

Morris(Ed.) 1.35 engraving on the case.” — if it is engraving you are looking for,” said the clerk, “ here isa fins case an 
Wood. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.50 yp rhren F int another.- “Yes,” said the customer, “ but I preter Asatte figures on the face.’’—“ O, here are three with 
Skeat. Longmans, Green, & Co. N.Y. Arabic gures, and the clerk took them out. —*‘ But these seem too heavy.” — * Here is a very light watch:” out 
Taylor Eaton & Co.. Chicaro c came another; ‘and here is one you would never notice in your pocket.” So the clerk was going on, every sug- 
een R we fn : x rh * ° tan ; gestion of the customer bringing out two or three more watches, till the show-case was covered with them, and 
ees [ fd.} Hinds & Noble, N.Y. CO the customer was every minute farther from knowing his own mind. “ Will you excuse mea moment?” Mr. Val- 
Weekley. : sd s“ as .70 | entine asked; and going to the customer he asked, ** How much do you want to pay for a watch?’ — * Seventy-five 
Haydon {Ed.] *« “ “ . dollars. —* Do you prefer hunting or open-face?”’ SELI IN a] cldedly so; the hunting-face is going out of date. 
Willey. Equitable Pub. Co., N. Y. 1.25 | —“Open-face is rather better, isn’t it?” — “De- 4 Now, there is the best open-face watch for 875 
Shoemaker [Ed.} Penn Pub. Co.. Pa (25 that we have in the store. We know the makers, have sold scores of them, and guarantee it to give satisfaction ” 
— “IT don’t like the engraving as well.as on this.” — ** But you don't — a watch forthe case. Besides, this is really a 


Higginson. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co,, Boston. 


r= neater case than that; you won’t get tired of it so soon. We consider it a choice pattern.” — “I don’t know but 
| you are right; I believe I'll take it.”’”. The was paid over, and Mr. Valentine was back inside of tive minutes. 


Griffis. 2 
Hickson. D Appleton & Co., N.Y 40 | That wretched new clerk of mine would b 

I ) \ N.Y. d tel ave lost me a customer in five minutes more,” he said. ‘‘ Now tell me 
Compton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. ¥ ‘ — |your wants” — “The best watch you can give me for $150.” — ** Here it is: a Patek-Philippe, sent avn tr Pale: 
Edgren. American Book Co., N. Y. .75 | delphia for their exhibit at the Centennial — light, neat, a perfect timekeeper, the best watch to be had for that 
Gleason [Ed.} “ “ “ “ 1.25 | price, and good enough at any price.” We knew him, and took the watch, and have carried it ever since. If he did 
Z ill. as 4 , , do v e to us. you come, we w urnish you teachers with as much promptitude an ’ 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY..... sosscereee CG, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Among the many strong features of the 
Chicago Times-Herald are the market and 
agricultural reports, insurance, railroad, 
and mining news and the marine intelli- 
gence. These departments are edited by 
experts in their respective lines, are com- 
plete and reliable, and afford a sure guide 
to investors. The commercial interests 
of the country are reflected in the Times- 
Herald in a clear and comprehensive man- 
ner, that makes the paper invaluable to 
those who watch the pulse of the nation’s 
activities from day to day. 


No one who is interested in the best con- 


temporary French literature can afford to - 


miss the series of sketches and stories by 
Paul Bourget, which will begin in the Liv- 
ing Age for April 2. These sketches have 
been but recently published in France, and 
this is their first appearance in English 
dress. They are translated for the Living 
Age by William Marchant. They are ex- 
tremely clever and characteristic. 


Hinds & Noble have purchased the electro- 
types and copyright of ‘‘ Page’s Theory and 
Practice of Teaching,” heretofore published 


‘by The Normal Instructor (‘Teachers’ Improve- 
ment Co.), Dansville, N. Y., and will here- 
after be the publishers of this work, which 
differs from other editions in being provided 
with a valuable section of questions, with an- 
swers, on the theory and practice of teaching. 


Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the guins, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. ‘Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. - 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 6 
ita great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
e to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, #1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
222404020084 


A BELT DRESSING TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Tuar Prevents AND PRESERVES 


Established In 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


THE Lire or THE LEATHER. Eastern Branch: 404 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


nite ant tithe spine & Clark Ceachers’ Aaency 


that wears the leather, Belts that slip not 
only do not drive properly, but they wear 
out rapidly. <A belt that is too tight is 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
The largest Agency in the West. | Branch Office: Des only Towa. 


overstrained, and will also wear out rap- 
idly. A thoroughly reliable belt dressing 
is therefore a necessity in every well-regu- 


Introduces to Colleges, 

ERICAN : : TEACHERS AGENCY Schools; and Families 

and FOREICN  auperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


lated factory, and probably no dressing 2 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


has such a _ world-wide reputation as 


Dixon’s Belt Dressing and Leather Pre- 


eres ago as 1878 it was used on the The Fis k Teachers , Agen cles 


big driving belt at the Paris Exposition, 
when every other means had failed to make 
the belt take hold of the pulley that was 
to start the thousands of feet of shafting 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


and hundreds of machines. Those who Boston. a is Ewelttn 
: 7 ve. cago. nto. Jentu nneapolis. 
use Dixon’s Belt Dressing claim that it pre- 730 Cooper Bldg.. Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Bloc , Los pel 


vents slipping and thoroughly preserves 


the life and elasticity of the belt. It is : C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea- 
made only by the Joseph Dixon Crucible THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS AGENCIES con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


Company, Jersey City, N. J., who are 


know the world over for their graphite 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


proguet the PRATT [BACHERS’ AGENCY wu. o. 


All readers of the Journal should use 


Telephone 2277. Established 1893. 


Ivory Soap. It is pure and white. See THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


advertisement on second cover page. 


(formerly called ‘* The Beacon Teachers’ Agency,’’— no change in management). 


ee P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. Tremont Temple, Boston. 
MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, SYRACUSE ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Post-affics. NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. Wanted Teachers ~ Kindergarten ; Primary (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, 8th 
American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 9 — grade); Principals (Ward, Village, District, High ntti May 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. School) ; Special, of Drawing, Music, Penmanship, Commercial Sranches. Manual | 
Colorado School Journal.........- Denver, Col. Training, Physical Culture, Stenography. Our faithful services guarantees satisfaction. | Registration ‘ 
Educational Journal ............. Toronto, Can, , ack of candidates. We have them, and of the best quality. 
Newark, Del. Wwe DON T ADVER TISE School Officers recognize this. That is why we receive their 
Educational Review.............-. New York, N. Y. —— generous patronage. 
Florida School Exponent......... Jacksonville, Fla. Established 1885. IVE AS Boston, 2981. 
Indiana School Journal........... Indianapolis, Ind. THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 
Interstate Review. .....-... ...-- Danville, Il. F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Iowa Normal Monthly. ......... Dubuque, Lowa, 
Journal of Education............. Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy.............. Binghamton, N.Y. PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREA (6) Allentown, 
Kindergarten News............... Springfield, Mass. Pa. 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
Midland Schools Pv esnsesceoeacevce Des Moines, la. large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 
Ohio Educational Monthly..... .. Columbus, Ohio. 
Popular ME Boston, Mass. for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Primary Education............... Boston. Mass Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 
Primary School............ sree, York N. Y. sylvania and other States. ‘ou? teen years experience, Address 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, Il. 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
School inneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. A LB A NY TE A CHERS’ A GENCY 
School Journal New N.Y. 
Sc 1 News and Practical Educator. Taylorvill . 
ington, Ky, Suppites Schools of all grades with t Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Teachers’ Institute.............-- New York, N.Y. competent Teachers. Positions. 
Teachers’ World..........-..+.+0s New York, N. Y, ‘ Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
Texas School Journal............. Austin, Texas. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 
“* isconsin Journal 0: ucation. son, Wis. To fill positionsin public or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer: 
Weatern Teacher............. «...Milwaukee. Wis EACGHERS WAN TED sities in every State in the Union. We charge as commission 
on salaries for locating our members. Life membership and duplicate registration tor one fee, 
— We want 100 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies on short notice. 9%5 per cent. of 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Topeka, Kan.: H. C. FELLOW. 
Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


P. i filled i t f our members secured positions yy fork 
itions fille n ever r New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. 
esitio y H. H. HOPKINS & CO., Chicago, I1l., or Hancock, Md, 


We are represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 
Form tree. Address 


the country. 


We want Teachers 


OF ALL GRADES. 


j CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency) KELLOGG’S. 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Supt. MAXSON of Plainfield, N. J., formerly a New 

Established 1855. | so Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
‘*Linvariably go to Kellogg’s.”” 

3 East 14th St., New York. | Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 

| tition with other Bureaus, our recommendeu candi- 


dates-were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 


Send f ristrati blanks d circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 
A 


The success of this agency in the West has caused us to open another office 


for the better accommodation of our members. 
perfecting arrangements with Miss Rena B. Finpwey, of Akron, Ohio, who will ie 
Miss Findley has had long experience among 
1 Teachers’ Agency. Her knowledge of 


have charge of our office there. 


educators and in the management of : 
school affairs and her personal acquaintance with school officials admirably fit 


her for this work. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Schools ‘carefully parents. selling | The TEACHERS’ EXCH ANGE 


and renting of school property. 


OF RELIABLE KELLOGG, Manager, 
} » years ag Ninth St., 
merican and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and | recommendation plan. N.Y. ClPY. 


Established 1880. OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, | 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), | Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend: 
NEW YORK CITY. | ations have weight with school officials. 


le hav > reryv tune in| To correspond with teachers and employers. Have | 
We have been vei J fortunate 1 filled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 


| 
ME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
J. EDMANDS, Mer. Tel. 3450, 
a 364 B Washington St., BOSTON, 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | From letter written Manager by Sec. of Mass. Board 
.N. ROBERTSON, Prop. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. of Education: “ You are entitled to the confidence of oth- 
—— ers a8 you have mine. FRANK A, HILL.” 


WANTED, 


Corres pon 


KEYSTONE, TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Wanted 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Recommends Superior Teachers to School 
Aids tter positions. HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
| gs Managers. mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


A. C. MCLEAN, 


invited, 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal, 


j 
} 
Title. 
| 
| 
| ee A | 
| 
| 
PRATT, Manager 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
S 
| 
ware: 
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Three Famous Series of School Books 
FOR THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


The Riverside Literature Series, 


Each single number, paper, 15 cents. 
P Baby Bell, The Little Violinist, 
if 124 ALDRICH and Other Verse and Prose. 


\ Democracy ; On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners ; 
Latest 123 LOWELL The Study. of Modern Languages. 


WEBSTER-HAYNE The Grow Hayne’s Speech. (121.) 


Webster’s Reply. (122.) 

1-Bug, The Purloined Letter, and Other Tales. (120.)* 
/ssues. i POE the ) arty The Fall of the House of Usher, and Other Poems and Tales. (119).* 
118.)* 


A R ABI AN N I GH TS Riadain, Thies "Other Stories. (117.)* 


* 12] and 122-in one vol., linen, 40 cents; likewise 119 and 120, 117 and 118. 


Rolfe’s Students’ Series 
Standard English Poems for Schools and Colleges. 


EpIreD By WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. 
With a carefully revised text, a great number of explanatory and critical notes, and many beautiful 
illustrations. Each volume. 75 cents; to teachers, 53 cents, postpaid; 10 or more at one time 


by express, not prepaid, 47 cents. 
VOLUMES IN THE SERJES. 
| Vol. &. Tonnyoen’s Coming of Arthur, and Other Idylls of 


Vol. 1. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 


2. Scott’s Marmion. | the King. 
3. Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel. | 9. Tomnyese'® Lancelot and Elaine, and Other Idylis 
4. Tennyson’s Princess. | of the King. 


(8and9 Tennyson's Idylls of the King. Complete 
| in one volume, $1.00.) 

| 10. Byron’s Childe Harold. 

! ll. William Morris’s Atalanta’s Race, ete. 


5. Tennyson’s Select Poems. (Revised Edition.) 

6. Tennyson's In Memoriam. 

7. Tennuveon’s Enoch Arden, and Other Poems. 
(Revised Edition.) 


Publishers. Educational /nstitutions. 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


( Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 


PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin 8q., Boston 


UNIVERSITY! 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


43-47 East 10th St., 
e New Yorke 


BE. 352 Washington Street, COLLEGES. 

~ Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


TEACHERS wishing to qualify themselves for 
better positions should write for au 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence Schc »/ 
gs courses for Home Study leading to degrees of B.S. 
Ph. B., Ph.D., ete.; also of great value to Physicians 
and all literary workers. 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


We buy 
school-books 


And we send /ree to any applicant our 
**Books Wanted"’ Catalogue of over 2,000 
school-books, with the prices at which 


we accept second-hand as well as new 
books. 
We pay cash 


For all marketable school-books, or if 
desired, we credit consignments on ac- 
count, to be paid by us in other school- 
books from time to time as needed, 


HINDS & NOBLE 
© 4Cooper Institute New York City 


Correspondence Instruction. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannot attend its regular sessions. For address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO he ates on B), The Corre- 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, Ills. (w) 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pe CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Fiano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
.ng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
for circular and further particulars apply at the 


Modern Classics School Library. 


Thirty-four volumes, cloth, averaging 312 pages, for $11.56. Cost of delivery by mail, $1.50. 
The set weighs twenty pounds. Any book will also be sent separately, postpaid, on receipt of 
40 cents. 

A library of thirty-four volumes, containing many of the best; Dr. WiLL1AM T. HARRIS, U.S. Com. 
complete stories, essays, sketches, and poems in modern literature, | missioner of Education, says: 
including selections from the most celebrated authors of England | : 
and America, and translations of masterpieces by continental | ‘ It is an unrivaled list of excellent 
writers. a | works.” 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COSIPANY, 


11 East 17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


4 Park St., Boston. 


SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, 


a Publishers, 


PPP 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 K. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave, 1328 Arch St. 


GHOOLKOOM DECORATION x 


Columbus Caravels. 
Parthenon at Athens. 
Capitol at Washington. 
The Viking Ship. 

Send for new illustrated catalogue and price list. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 5 West 18th St., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


We are now supplying schools all over the 
country with fine, artistic reproductions of fa- 
mous paintings, photo-prints of natural scenery 
and of archite tural subjects in all the great 
hi toric styles; also portraits of celeb ities. 
Especially acapted for class gifts. Four ex- 
quisite reproductions in color: 


Svstematic Collections 
Mimernlogy, Gicology, Zooloxy, tur schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neiguboring ocean vottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valiey, Grand Cafion Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

lantern Slides, Charts, &o. 


Washington School Collections 
“Minerals, Hock», imvertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-hulf the usual price. 40 Mi.erals iu govd case, or 40 Rocks 
WILD duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Luvertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send tor circulars. 

DWIN HOWELL 


E 
eow 17th St., N. W., Washington D. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, 

_ Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Trainin 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the prinetpies of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientifie and 
prac al work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

tH Fall Term opens October 12. Address for Lllustrated Catalogue, 


Mention this ad. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING. For circulars address : 
HE GREATEST MEN IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY | Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


have had remarkable memories. A slight investi- y 
gation wilt show that the most successfu! business men 
are possessed of wonderful memories. The training of | principal . ess the 
the memory should be the basis of education. The de- ncipal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 
mands of comnmercial life are daily becoming more oner- ATK NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


ous: more details must be mistered—more tacts and tig- 
ures remembered. Only the possessor of a powerful S For ladies only. For catalo eee tee 


memory car win and hold a chief position in the world of | Principal, w 


work. Price, $1.00. Postpaid on receipt of price. 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. TATE NORMAL Mass. 


THE X-RAYS: For catalogues address 


echool, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


CHARLES 8S. CHAP'!N, Principal. 


THEIR PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION. By FRED- TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FITCHBURG, MAss. 
ERICK STRANGE KOLLE, M.D., Radiographer tothe Meth-| ‘2 For both sexes. For catalogues address 
odist mylccopal Hospital; Member of the Kings County JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
Medica! Society, the Pathological Society, the 
Long Island College Huspital, and the Kings Count 
Hospital Alumni Association of Brooklyn, N. Y. A boo 
of 250 pages, just out, bound in handsome cioth; with 50 
illustrations, of which 12 are full-page half-tone engrav- 


ings. A work that will be gratefully appreciated by 
every progressive person. Price, $1.00 postpaid. Address dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 


Srders, with remittance in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 


, to 4 . 
ACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork, | ‘ammer schools or institutes. 


2 Ramerset Street. Roato 
How to See the Point and Place It: aaa one om 

an always supp 

Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 

A book of forty pages which teaches punctuation rapidly ddress WinsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
by example. Many people who have studied English, 


2 Somerset Street. 
Latin,and Greek grammar are very careless and slovenly 
punctuators. This book is indispensable to all writers. 
Memorizing rules and exceptions wastes time and they 
are soon forgotten. Also gives rules for placing capital 
letters, italics, and manuscript for publication. By mail, 


3 By Charles Barnard. 
noted author of 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. The County Pair 


WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 


20 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 


itati j A new and novel spectacular play, pronounced “the best 
400 Recitations and Readings. School entertainment” by Principals and others who have 
A handsome book containing 400 of the best Recitations | seen or given it. Uses 60 to 150 children, all grades. Out 
ever issued, designed for use in Parlor Lniertainments, | Producers do all the work. For School endorsements. 
Reading Clubs, Day and Sabbath Schools, Adult and | circulars, and terms, write W. L. HATCH, (during Jan’y) 
Juveniie Temperance Organizations, Young People’s | 539 Massachusetts Ave., Boston; or permanent address: 
Associations, and Family Readings. Bound in Paper] Chickering Hall, New York City. 


Cover. By mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New York. T bh c tives 
‘eachers Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers who are willing to devote a Teachers Wanted ! 
rium Building, Chicago . 4,000 itions filled. 
Wanted, part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 


for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and | Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address|can have their subscriptions “253 


Aoency Dent N KF PUR OO advanced six months by send- 
3 Somerset St., Boston. ing a new yearly subscription. 


Preparing for Examination in 
Teachers | “DrsitinG TO TEACH HISTORY 
SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ° Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


“1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
3. 


Admirable 
Features 


Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
6 Movements toward Confederation. 
7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Productions. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, . CHICAGO: ee f $ 
orner Tremont and Rerkeley Streeta, Room 45. Auditeriam Bldg, 3 
Hvery "Teacher ..IN 16 DEGREES........... 


SHOULD USE AND RECOMMEND 


Hardtmath’s Famous Koh-L-Noor” 


Drawing Pencils. 


They never break nor smear. 


IMPORTERS, 
123 West Houston St., New York. 
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